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TO ANNOUNCE each ¢ 
your gifts of THE SIGN —thi 
Christmas card of exquisite te 


sign, in rich colors. . 


The original, reproduced hen 
in smaller size, was a prize-win 
ner in a nation-wide religiouw) 
Christmas card contest. It is ref 
printed now with new wording 
exclusively for your use in an 
nouncing each gift) of THI 
SIGN at Christmas... 


It will be inscribed with the 
name pf the recipient and with! 
your name as the giver to her. 
ald THE SIGN as “the gift tha 
keeps on viving” eee : 





(2 Gikts 


- «+ + a new colorful issu 
each month of the year... 











he nemeinered oll oar Long 





ach of For FAMILY—tThe Sign’s the gift that For FRIENDS—The Sign’s the best for 
N—this will be enjoyed and appreciated by any mem- your Christmas list. It’s a gift that’s accept- 
site & ber: Mother, Father, Brother, Sister, Aunts, able, admired, appreciated by people of all 
Uncles, Cousins, too. From Current Fact kinds: young and old, at home or away, 
| through Sports and Books it has something Catholics and non-Catholics . . . Priests, Nuns, 
ed her for every one of every age... “the best matter Brothers not only like it but select it as the 
ize-wik in the best manner.” gift for friends & benefactors. 
eligiou 
It is ref 
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in “| 
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Tay 1a, - CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFICE 
THE SIGN MAGAZINE UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Rev. Dear Father: Please enter Christmas gift subscriptions as follows: 


(Check here () if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally.) 

















IN eee oaks Olasicns asic nao coal ee RaniC a Wade CeCe Re CaN EM ee eats [0 one year 
MONEY-SAVING : C) two years 
AIRE ec cdicles Giisan Spit eine ooo Seeies OO Tee eened Maecenas eee sae Check if this 
CHRISTMAS GIFT eee facta koe aesiewa cee oe aeccaw ees (Oe Beles cciwenwes NEW of zs 
| RATES! Send gift card directly, signed: From..............cccccscccccesces (1) RENEWAL 
TWO OR MORE Eech RMA nos « sinic'c S0iv's Snes wewie 6 5.0 cap Asleicen Veep Sv 5e Use usic sie wiawiceiseasiee D one eval 
| ONE-YEAR Only epee as carne riniahclioackienadl ae al 
SUBSCRIPTIONS Be I cis rapes snesseraiitensvertones Zone....... ON asiccsiek CI NEW or a 
' A SINGLE Send gift card directly, signed: From...........cccessecccesssecces C) RENEWAL 
ONE-YEAR 
a i SUBSCRIPTION MMR aiaisi ask v igivinie 9 Blaeta vee semis HORA eters? Wile eacen FRGWUOaT ees eaa [ one al 
> a eect rca facekchnesesd-enisardervneren EF] two year: 
: A TWO-YEARS City Zone State subscription is 
ee ee ee 2) 2) 8) ee ee ee we eee eee eee O NEW or a 
\ SUBSCRIPTION + $5.00 : Send gift card directly, signed: From...................0000eeeeees [] RENEWAL 
issu , _ 
—— na ea hone I sg enter [] (or) extend [] my own subscription for ............. year(s) 
a id lla lk st aidan angen cee 
USE THIS HANDY FORM 4°" 
ata ae icine ga te os eau sa iases weeeiednese y eee Sil ecccnnsrieece. 


TO ORDER—NOW ! & (CO I enclose $......... 


CO Please bill me in 30 days 
















































































The Mass for Children 


By Rev. L. Lovasik, S.V.D. 


NS * * 

in 5s New Pictorial Mass 

ass Book — A step-by- 
for Children step portrayal of the 


Holy Sacrifice of the 


Mass in large, true- 
to-life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
responding _ prayers 
from the Missal. Mass 
prayers are simple 
and easily under- 





stood. 64 pages. 








No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette . 
No. 70/67—Hard cover, gold stamped 


50 
1.00 





Catholic Girl’s Manual 
and Sunday Missal 


By Rev. W. Carroll 
A New Practical 
Prayer Book, especi- 


ally edited for the 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 


tains 70 black and 


white drawings and 
44 color reproduc- 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical re- 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 





treasury of prayers. 
No. 950/00—Black cloth, red edges 3.50 
No. 950/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 4.50 





Saint Joseph DAILY MISSAL 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Preferred by Schools 
—because of its rich 
modern beauty, com- 
pleteness, simplified 
li- 
turgical explanations. 
With 12 colored mas- 
terpieces, large type 
the 
Confraternity Version. 
No. 810/22—Cloth, red edges ...... 3.75 
No. 810/02—Simul. leather, gold edges 6.50 


arrangement, and 


throughout, and 








i Pray the Mass 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Today’s Most Popu- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 





AMERICA’S FINEST MISSALS AND PRAYER BOOKS! 


Child of God 


By Rev. J. M. Lelen. 
A 


prayer book for little 
26 


completely new 


Child of God 


boys and_ girls. 


Beautiful New and 





Inspiring and Instruc- 
tive pictures in Full 
Color. Large type in 


Sense Line Arrange- 





ment. 80 pages. 


No. 301/04-R—Red leatherette ......... 
No. 301/67-R—Leatherette, hard cover .. 





A Young Man Prays 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


13 Illustrations in full 
color. 


A treasury of prac- 
tical and _ original 
thoughts, counsels 
and prayers for 
young men, with 
complete Ordinary of 
the Mass, Confession 
and Communion 
Prayers, and Epistles 





and Gospels __ for 
every Sunday of the 
Year. 384 pages. 


No. 330/00—Black cloth. red edges ...... .2.50 
No. 330/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 3.25 





Saint Joseph SUNDAY MISSAL 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Most beautiful, com- 
plete, and simplified 
Sunday Missal. With 
the Confraternity Ver- 
sion, “Helps” to pray 
the Mass, Ordinary in 
Red and Black, Litur- 
gical Calendars, the 
Rosary illustrated in 
full color, and many 


prayers and  devo- 
tions. Extra large 
type. 





No. 820/05—Leatherette, red edges .. 
No. 820/00—Black cloth, red edges . 


1.25 
2.50 





Mary, My Hope 


A completely new col- 
lection of prayers and 
devotions to the Bles- 
sed Virgin. With 
every Feast of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary— 
its History, Novenas, 
Triduums. Complete 
Rosary Novena 
Prayers, Mass Devo- 
tions and full page 
illustrations in color. 


No. 365/00-BL—Blue cloth, gold stamping. 2. 75 4 
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New Testament is 
used throughout. 
No. hitRentenes red edges ....... 60 
No. 440/13—Leather, gold edges ......... 2.25 


WHERE CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 


No. 365/02-BL—Simulated leather ........ 3.50 
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“That's Pat’ 


: - ’ . ” ee . vis a 2 ° >. 7 
I have just finished reading hat’s Pat") opr 
in the November iggy 


by Kean O’Bannon, 

of THe Sign. As the parent of a retarde 
child, I relived with the author every hear 

ache, fear, and joy that must of necessiy{ Ma 
accompany the knowledge that a little o 

is not like his brothers, sisters, and is iesue 
mates. More than that, however, it reawak te 
ened my faith and hope in Gont~something - 
I had found it hard to hold onto during 

these days of darkness. Never before had | a 
scen my little son as a special trust from] oe 
God, one of His most cherished angels; al ‘0 t 
ways had I seen him through the eyes of 

the neighborhood, the butt of every joke man 
the jeer of every unthinking youngster.f nas 


Each time I look at my son now, pride andf 
understanding fill my heart and af 
silent prayer wings its way up to God tha 
through article the general publi b wa 
will find it in their hearts to accept these’ 

children and thus eliminate one sulfering 
of the parents of these special ones. wi 
a blessing to see one’s child cherished in.} R 


a new 


your 


stead of scorned! Am 
I am anxiously awaiting the follow-up§ Bt 
you promised on this subject. rea 
Mrs. Arruur O. Gury Ff | 
HARTFORD, CONN. 0 
Ra 
but 
“Main Street, Holland”’’ | ne 
( 
While reading the October 1954 issue of | w; 
Pur SicN, I came across the article enti} cq 
tled “Main Street, Holland,” written by 
I. Shenker. It may interest you to know § gi 
that I was very much interested in the ar ) of 
ticle since I originally came from a town | cat 
which is about ten miles from Hilvarenbeek. } jp; 
Your writer has very well captured the} yj 
spirit of the town. 
Rev. M. vAN RoosMALEN, OSC. } 
SACRED Hgart SEMINARY | lr 
Fort Wayne, INp. * I 
Allen and Ozanam P; 
I read the article “He Wouldn’t Say No? M 
to a Boy” and noted the pictures. I think | 
Mr. Allen is doing a wonderful job here} 
at Ozanam Home and I was naturally very> y 


happy to see him get some publicity in 4 


magazine like Tr Sign which has such a 
large circulation. Both the article and the} I 
pictures were very appropriate. ; li 
Rev. Paut O. Situ, S.J.) 1 
RockHuRST COLLEG! li 
KANsaAs City, Mo. 0 
B si 
g 
Yesterday, Sister Ann Gregory and I at if 


| ford Home in Kansas City, Missouri. 
had your magazine, THE SIGN, with 
I wanted Sister to read the article 
October number about Al Allen 
Frederick Ozanam Home, whom 
at the meetings. 


| tended a social agency meeting at the Spal) 
We 
f 


us, as 

in the 
of thef | 
we often 


see 


THE SIGN 





The subject of publicity was brought up 
in discussion and the lack of it for social 
“a P welfare work. I showed your magazine to 
the group; all praised the article about 
Mr. Allen and also the magazine. 

I wish to congratulate you on = your 
choice of subject and for giving praise 
where praise is due. We enjoy your maga- 
vine and find it profitable reading for the 

st. Vincent family. 
SistER Rose Vincent, S.C.L. 
: St. VINCENT HOME 
US Pat" Topeka, KANS. 
ber issue 
retarded 
Ty heart 


necessiy| Marshall and America 


} 
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Ite on. “The Church in America” (October, 1954 
nd_ play issue) gave me the feeling that, although 
reawal } quite friendly to the Church in_ this 
>mething country, it was an extremely superficial 
) during analysis. However, I don’t want to be in 
re had | the position of criticizing an article for not 
ust from being something that it was never intended 
gels; al 


to be in the first place. 
I had expected something more from a 
man of Mr. Marshall’s talent and, I suppose, 


- eyes of 
ery joke, 


rt : : i indi i 
Pg was disappointed in not finding it. 
ride and ( 

de and Martin H. Work 
rt and a 


Exrcutive DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Od that 
1 public 
pt these! 
suffering] 
es. What 
shed in Bruce Marshall's article, “The Church in 
America,” in the October issue, is excellent. 
But I winced when my copyreader’s eye 
read, in the capsule biography at the end 
of the article, that Marshall “is the author 
of many novels, including . . . The White 


bp Rabbit ... That book is not a novel, 


ollow “Up 


O. Git 


but the incredible factual account of the 
work in the French underground during 
World War IL of the British secret agent, 
Wing Commander F.F.D. Yeo-Thomas. His 
code name was The White Rabbit. 


issue of 
cle enti- 


itten by The finest compliment I can pay THE 
_— Sicx is that I subscribe to it, not because 
1 the ar: } 


of a sense of duty as a Catholic, but be- 
} cause in content matter, writing, art, and 
ren beek i makeup it can more than hold its own 
red the | with any magazine in its field. 
Emit L. TELFEL 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
THe UNiversiry OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


a town 


N, OSL, 
. 


Professor Telfel had every right to wince. 
Say Not Marshall’s book is not a novel. 





I think} 
job here 
ally very ‘ 
. . ’| Mr. Steele 
‘ity ina 
s such a \s a fellow worker of Mr. Percy Steele, 


and mi Iam happy to commend you on the pub- 

» lication of the pictures of and text on him 
itn, SJ.) in your October issue. It was good of you 
GE | to honor Mr. Steele by such recognition, all 
of which he richly deserves. The coverage 
should inspire all of us in the field of inter- 
group relationships and should prove help- 
nd I at-) ful to any reader who is not clear on the 


newer on 


he Spal g@pubject. 

uri. we FurRMAN L. TEMPLETON 
h us, as EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

e in the BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
of the} BaLtimorr, Mp. 

ve often (Continued on page 78) 
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Specialists 
in 


Ecclesiastical Candles 








~yy Our reputation for quality of 


SS) 
SS a 


product is again reflected in 





the intelligent, responsible 
service rendered by our representatives. 


MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., 1701 N. Salinas St., Syracuse 1, New York 


New York + Chicago + Boston - New Orleans 








Write for: 

Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue ‘ z 
showing entire luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette , 
Clarin line in- upholstery. Many beautiful color 
cluding unique 
new folding 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 







Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can bé used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 





combinations in famous, long-lasting 


saklee hem baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
chair. for both sitting and kneeling. 
* Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 


4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





v 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 


























A new and beautiful Florentine binding, with 
text in clearest type of proven readability, 
handsomely illustrated in glorious full color. 





Imagine — a luxurious heavy leather bind- 
ing of raised Florentine tooling, designed by 
the famous liturgical artist, William Cladek 
— a binding richly embossed with gold in- 
lays, genuine goldleaf top, decorative end- 
papers PLUS full-page illustrations in rich 
color of famous Biblical scenes by the gifted 
artist Gebhard Fugel. Attractively slipcased 
for permanent protection. 





The clear type — neither bold nor distract- 
ing — is printed on opaque paper especially 
produced for Bible use. 

This Douay-Confraternity edition bears the 
Imprimatur of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 
Never before in over a century of leadership 
in liturgical publishing has P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons been privileged to produce at so moder- 
ate a price such a masterpiece of both the 
Sacred Word and the bookmaker’s art. 


A family possession ...A treasured gift... 
Here is the edition of the Holy Bible you will 
be proud to own —to give — an enduring 
book for an enduring faith. An edition that 
does honor to the eternal riches of the Book 
of Books. 


AND SO EASY TO GET! No coupon to mail. 
No visitation from a salesman. No “dollar-down- 
dollar-a-week.” No fantastic claims. No hidden 
extra costs. No waiting for delivery. 


rcococeerer rr 
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NOW at any bookstore, the HOLY BIBLE ¢ 
you have always wanted... 
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You CAN see and hold this superior Bible in 
your hands NOW at any store where Catholic 
books are sold — and you'll be amazed that it can 
be yours for only $12.00. 


















Au the techniques of the 
graphic arts go into this new 
Kenedy Bible. Goldleaf top, 
bound in durable fibrated leath- 
er, with gold title on backbone 
and front, gold inlay design, full- 
color illustrations and decora- 
tive endpapers. Attractively slip- 
cased. $7.50 


Top: 
Editions 


See your bookseller for the most beautiful 
KENEDY Bibles in more than a century of publishing 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS - NEW YORK 8 


Donraste and distinguished 
new Kenedy Bible without illus- 
trations. Sturdy cloth binding in 
rich black with gilt-lettering 
stamped on front cover. Pages 
edged in red. Boxed. $4.50 
128 years of Kenedy publishing 
is your seal of quality and work- 
manship. 


frome V. 


Genuine 
leather 


oly Bible taclve Prices 
KC 107 Gold Top Edition of the 0 
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The Scandal of Bethlehem 


O many people, Christ’s life on earth was a 

scandal. Certainly the Cross was a scandal to 

Jew and Gentile. And just as the Cross was the 
climax of the scandal of Christ’s life, Bethlehem 
was its beginning. 

To the unbeliever, nothing was right at 
hem. 


Sethle- 
The whole business is just incredible. If 
Christ was a divine Person, omnipotent and omnis- 
cient, as Christians believe Him to be, then He 
must have planned His entrance into this world in 
its every detail of time, place, and circumstance. 

How account then for what took place at Bethle- 
hem? To the pagan, everything about Christ’s 
birth was fantastic: the virgin mother, the poor 
artisan foster father, the lack of shelter at such a 
delicate time, the abject surroundings of the cave, 
the apparent helplessness of Divinity, the obscurity 
and poverty and meanness of it all. 

That isn’t the way the unbeliever thinks it should 
have been done if Christ was what He claimed to 
be and had come on earth to win friends and 
influence people. He should have been born in a 
palace and in Rome, the center of civil power at 
that time, or in Athens, the headquarters of the 
world of learning. 

And surely Christ should have had the services 
of whatever they called a public relations man in 
those days. He would have made sure that the 
event was properly publicized. He would never 
have made the mistake of inviting in only a few 
ignorant shepherds who were keeping the night 
watch over their sheep. There would have been a 
quite proper guest list composed of the highest and 
best known among the religious and civil authori- 
ties. 

But unbelievers are not the only ones scandalized 
by Bethlehem. Protestants find some of its deeper 
implications too difficult to believe. They try hard 
to look past Mary and to see only Jesus. But it 
can’t be done. It can’t be done if you want to get 
at the hard core of the truth of what is taking place 
in that cave on the first Christmas night. 

For Mary occupies a central place in that scene. 
She isn’t there by chance or as a bit of furniture 
to be used momentarily and then discarded. She is 
playing a role that is an essential part of the divine 
plan. 


At Bethlehem Mary gave birth to a Person who 
is God. Mary’s Son was and is Divine, the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity. He had two births 
because He had two natures, one birth in eternity 
from the Father and the other in time from Mary. 
By the one, He was the Son of God, and by the 
other, the Son of Mary. Mary didn’t produce the 
Person of her Son, which had existed from all 
eternity, but she was truly His mother and truly 
therefore the Mother of God. 

At Bethlehem Mary became the Mother of God. 
Without her, Bethlehem could not be. Rule her 
out and Christmas night becomes no more signifi- 
cant than any other night in the year. 

We Catholics haven’t too much reason to be 
proud as we kneel at the crib of Bethlehem on 
Christmas and meditate on what it is all about. We 
don’t fall into the error of the Protestants. Our 
faith is Catholic, all right, but our attitudes are 
often pagan. We suffer to some extent from the 
same scandal as the unbelievers. We worship power 
and despise weakness, we seek riches and _ flee 
poverty, we love acclaim and reject humbleness, we 
admire sophistication and disdain simplicity, we 
applaud the worldly wise and scorn the childlike. 


E look into the cave of Bethlehem and _ see 

it through the eyes of pagans. The stark reality 

of what is taking place escapes us. There is a 
great gulf between the lessons taught there and the 
principles by which we guide our lives. 

More than any other day in the year, Christmas 
is a child’s feast. But it is a child’s feast for all of 
us, young or old. Its lesson, taught here in action, 
is the one Christ taught by word of mouth later in 
life: “Unless you turn and become like little 
children, you will not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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CURRENT 





FACT AND COMMENT 








EDITORIALS 








Wide World 
Archbishop John Dooley of Hanoi, Indo-China, quietly 
reads his breviary as Reds take over city. As Indo-China 
joins the “Church of Silence,” he will need our prayers 





Harris & Ewing 


Internal Revenue Chief T. Coleman Andrews says govern- 
ment has “a chance” to recover “windfall” profits from 
FHA projects. Tenants wonder: “How about rent cut?” 
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IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


AST month there was held in Washington a national con- 
ference “On the Spiritual Foundations of American 
Democracy.” It was sponsored by a group known as 

the Foundation for Religious Ac- 

tion in the Social and Civil 

Order. Behind this movement 

there is an idea too often over- 

looked. It is simply this: that 
the struggle today is basically a fight for men’s minds and 
souls. Headline material about world Communism stresses 
military, political, and economic maneuvering. Activities such 


A War for 
Men’s Minds 


as a war in Indo-China, disputes over German rearmament, 
and a revolt in Guatemala do make news. Likewise our 
press carries many fearful articles about a possible break in 
Western ranks and the danger of a wave of neutralism. But 
there has been too little emphasis on an underlying cause 
of all these developments. 

It is important to understand that Communists are essen- 
tially a conspiratorial group with well-developed techniques 
for seizing power. We would be naive were we to believe 
that we could counter world Communism merely by our 
nobility of purpose and purity of motive. Yet we should 
also realize that, within this framework of power techniques, 
Communists do strive to win men’s minds 

This is particularly evident in the so-called neutralist 
movement. To some degree, neutralism is a product of fear 
and hope: fear of atomic war and hope for peace at almost 
any price. But it is also a result of clever Communist propa- 
ganda, which extols the Soviet Union as the main exponent 
of peace and progress. These are lies, but they are believed 
in many areas of the world. While we concentrate heavily 
upon military, political, and economic measures, our oppon- 
ents are stealing the loyalty of the peoples who should be 
our allies. 

It may be asking too much of our government, or any 
government, if we expect it to cement the loyalties of the 
free world in the current struggle. The Soviet Union does 
not act as a government in its major propaganda programs. 
Rather it uses the zeal of dedicated members of local 
Communist parties. On our side of the struggle, there is 
one transcendent loyalty which is absolute in its opposition 
to Communism. We refer to belief in God and in man’s 
God-given rights. 


BELIEVER in God, who rightly understands the nature 
of Communism, must realize that there can be no com- 
promise between religious faith and loyalty to the 

Communist cause. Whether such 

a believer be Christian or Jew, 

or whether he be a devout fol- 

lower of Mohammed or Buddha, 
he cannot sincerely reconcile his 
faith with the diabolically inspired creed of Communism 

If religious men throughout the world could unite to save 

the very foundations of any belief in God, there would 

be no neutralism of spirit in the present conflict. Such 
was the recurrent appeal of Pope Pius XI, years before the 
world realized the grave menace arising in the East. More 


No Compromise 
for a Believer 
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United Press 
Former German PW’s protest continued holding 
of many of their comrades by the Russians. 
Years on candle show time Reds have held PW’s 


f 
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Wide World 
This mother and daughter pair are Sisters. Daughter, Sis- 
ter Gerard, right, just back from Africa, greets mother, 
Sister de Chantal, who became Sister after husband died 





recently, in this country, Archbishop O’Boyle, of Wash 
ington, issued an urgent call for common action in the face 
of this crisis. 

Such a feeling undoubtedly led to wholehearted Catholic 
participation in the work of the Foundation for Religious 
Action in the Social Civil Order. We had 
operation among religious leaders before, but it has usually 


and have co- 
been limited to specific projects of local scope. 
of Catholic 


advisory 


I he presen c 


bishops, priests, and laymen on a_ national 


council of a Foundation headed by two distin 


guished Protestant clergymen is unique. It bespeaks not 
only the urgency of the problem, but the Christian earnest- 
ness of the founders, who pushed such a difficult project to 


completion. 


But the need for common action is indeed great. Here 
we face the inroads of a militant secularism upon home, 
school, and our public institutions. Abroad there is waver 


ing and uncertainty in the face of an urgent challenge 
to religion and civilization. Too often dictators have suc- 
ceeded with the divide-and-conquer technique. They have 
been able to attack first one religious group and_ then 


another, when a united front from the beginning might have 
headed off persecution. 


The task before the Foundation is indeed We 


immense. 





Sen. Robert Hendrickson of New Jersey points out shaded areas on i 
chart, showing hours when crime dominates young American’s TV diet. 
Investigation helps, but parents have first duty to guide kids’ viewing | 









Religious New 


hope that it obtains the resources needed for this dedicated 
work. If the peoples of the world, our own included, can! 
see the clear choice God and the Antichrist, we? 
can feel sure that their decision will be to align — 





between 
selves under the banners of the Almighty. 


incident in moral 


tactics of 


RECENT Brooklyn points up a 
about the Communist-led unions. It 
cerns a dispute between the United Electrical Workers 


and the American Safety Razor 
a 


con- 


A Case History anes ; . 
= trouble Was a company decision 


to move to Staunton, ves 
The company had been forced to 
vacate its Brooklyn plant as a result of a civic redevelop- 
ment program. Rather than seek another plant in the high 
cost metropolitan area, it decided to move South. Employ: 


in Labor Relations 


ment was offered to present employees at the new location. 
For those who did not wish to move, over a million dollars | 
allocated severance pay and increased pensions. 
Furthermore, steady employment was promised until next 
May, thus giving workers a better chance to find good jobs. 

The reply of the union was a sit-down strike against the 


was for 


entire operation. It wished to force the’ company to rescind 
to move out of the New York area. The com- 
pany’s response was an immediate shutdown of operations 
and a the ofter, had 
conditioned upon orderly production until May. 


its decision 


revocation of severance which been 


There may be intangibles in this situation which escape an 


outside observer. But the surface indications look bad for 


Corporation. The source of they 


the union. The question of industries’ moving to a new loca: | 


tion is always thorny for the community involved. When it 


ecent union standards, 
public opinion rightly condemns the firm involved. But if 


is clearly a “run-out” to escape 


there are valid reasons for moving and generous efforts to | 


help the community 
operate. 

Moreover, the movement of industry away from giant metro- 
politan centers has merits both from the social and defens¢ 
points of view, provided that the movement is gradual and 
well planned. Labor itself can take the blame if 
the New York metropolitan area declines. Its failure to 
the waterfront and the added costs of the 
“take-it-or-leave-it” teamster settlement 
the price of doing business in the area. 


some ol 


clean house on 
recent do 
In the present incident, it seems that the union was more 
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concerned with a pattern of agitation than with helping the 
workers. It is about what we would expect from the leader- 
ship of a union expelled from the CIO because of its Com- 
munist leanings. Employers and workers alike might study 
this case history of the costs of dealing with a Red union. 


MERICANS are careless readers. They will deny this. 

But when they argue about politics or defend their 
favorite beer, when they buy cigarettes or go to a show, 
they betray themselves. It is 
ridiculous for them to talk of get- 
ting the facts or making up their 
own minds. They do not demand 
the writer to control either his 
thinking or his emotions. Their thinking is influenced and 
their standards are set, to a large extent, by the public 
speaker and journalist. 

There are many traps. The most deceptive—perhaps—is 
the adjective. It may be unfair to pick on a word that cannot 
even stand by itself. Grammarians, moreover, tell us that the 
adjective makes the meaning of a noun more exact. “Black 
cat” is more exact than “cat.” But since an adjective has to 
hang onto another word, it can easily slip in unobserved. 
Since it can stir up our emotions, it can do things to us 
that we ordinarily resent. If a writer is not honest, he can 
doctor the drinks. And he can do it with an adjective. 

Critics describe movies as adult, mature, sophisticated, and 
sensitive. These adjectives tell the reader nothing about 
the movie. They enter unnoticed and teeter around as 
standards of enlightened judgment. Advertisers describe 
clothes as exciting, dashing, daring, and sensational. To call 
these adjectives exact is absurd. But many a man’s wallet 
has winced under their influence. 


The Way of a Word 
With a Man 


PPONENTS of de-segregation orate about “our tradi- 
tional way of life’ and “our age-old customs.” The 
reader feels that such things should not be changed, 
though he isn’t sure what they 
are. We are warned about hasty 
judgments, and we presume that 
if we go slow we will be right. 
We are told to get both sides of a 
question, and we presume that every question has two sides. 
We are undisturbed when someone admits that he was 
indiscreet, though what he means is that he sinned. We 
sympathize with the accused who had “a well-spent, un- 


The Danger 
of an Adjective 


December, 1954 
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United Press Photos 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Grammar of Washington, D. C., prove value of love 
as they proudly exhibit their adopted brood of eight youngsters, children 
of GI’s and German girls. Grammars also got others to adopt 500 more 


Arrogance is written on the face of Bryant 
Bowles, leader of mob action against Su- 
preme Court’s ruling against segregation 





New York Mayor Wagner congratulates Rev. Jerome Dro- 
let, recipient of Workers Defense League award for 
“valiant and constructive aid’ to Southern workers 


” 


eventful life,” though we don’t know what in the world it 
means. We are somewhat shocked when we read of “bursting 
problems, lethal secrets, and unusual and inexplicable facts”; 
though it means only that the police don’t know who com- 
mitted the crime. 

We dare not oppose anything that is “progressive.” We 
presume that the latest is the best; so “modern” clouds ow 
thinking. We feel that America must be the goal of all prog: 
ress; so “American” suggests the ultimate of all praise. We 
are proud of our technical achievements; so “efficient” ap- 
peals to us, though a moral or artistic principle would be 
more to the point. We label anyone who opposes us as 
“prejudiced,” and we think we have destroyed all his argu- 
ments. Yet these words are usually meaningless. 

What we read is bound to affect us. It affects us without 
our knowing it. And so it gradually changes the way we 
think and the standards by which we judge. And it can do 
this with an adjective. We should be on our guard. We 
may not be interested in words, but we cannot get 
along without them. All day long we see them, hear them. 
and speak them. We may not think much of adjectives, but 
that is why they can affect us as they do. We should think 
more of them. They can be dangerous if we do not read 
carefully. And we frequently do not 











United Press 
Sister Maria Jacinta performs a labor of love at the 
Catholic Home Shelter in Philadelphia polishing shoes of 
orphans. Such dedication gives meaning to Charity 





Religious News 
Mrs. William Dalton, president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women releases balloon carrying leaflets behind 
Iron Curtain. Messages of hope inspire anti-Red resistors 
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Views in 


Hope is a noble word: it soars above the misery and the 
evils of the world. It reaches out for what we do not have, 
Hope is a thrilling word: it summons us to achievements 
undreamed of. It cares not what we were or are but what we 
can be. Hope is a youthful word: when the world is winte 
and the times undone, like a breath of spring it quickens 
what is dead. It lives on the great and difficult. Hope is 
a consoling word: it never cries out, “I can no more.” It 








relies on the power of God. Time cannot wear it out, nor 
can pain destroy it; poverty cannot take it away, nor can 
shame dim its luster. It is bold and fierce and courageous, 
And now the Beginning and End of all hope has come into 
the world. Those who take hold of Him will not be restless, 
or afraid, or smug, or discouraged. For hope takes hold of 
God Himself. And this is our prayer for you: that you may 
live by this Hope of the world until the day that you possess 
Him, the day beyond which there are no other days, the 
day when hope turns into happiness. That is why He comes 
into the world: that we might hope. May you find in Him, 
who is our only hope and our complete happiness, a hopeful 
and a happy Christmas. 





The Life You Save. December 15 will be Safe-Driving 
Day. Its purpose is to show drivers that accidents don’t just 
happen. That done, it is hoped that drivers will do some 
thing about it. Last year 38,300 people in the U. S. were 
killed in automobile accidents; that’s one every fourteen 
and a half minutes. There were 1,350,000 injured; that’s = 
These accidents cost at 
least four billion dollars. It isn’t that American drivers are & 


one every twenty-four seconds. 


clumsy. Eighty per cent of the accidents that could be . 
blamed on the driver were due to wrong mental attitude, 
in other words, to defects of character. Drivers need more 
than skill; they need virtue. 

ae | 
Europe in a Deep Freeze. Vhe approach of what prom. A 
ises to be a bitter winter recalls attention to Europe's 
critical housing shortage. The need: 10,000,000 new homes g of 
to shelter families living under shared roofs or without any | 
roof at all. Meanwhile, Abbé Pierre, the French priest who | 
caught the world’s attention last year, issues a new call: 
“This year, babies must not die on freezing nights in old 


dilapidated cars Projects are not lacking, but it is } 


necessary to grapple with the whole problem of misery. A 
world ruled by the pleasures of the happy and not seeking 


the deliverance ol who suffer failure.” : if 
orn 


Luth 
pries 
seem 


is doomed to 


Pad 


those 


Election Postseript.. The voters have been paying their 
money and now they've taken their choice. The result was 
clear Democratic mandate, but it was a mild slap 
on the wrists for the GOP. That’s unimportant. What is 
important is the effect on the future. Most likely changes: 
less emphasis on investigative controversies and no more 


nota 


possi 
birth 
Bhe h 
alice. 
Nise 
the 1 
hur 


Army-McCarthy circuses; liberalization of foreign trade with 
resultant easier breathing among our allies; some tax relief 
to families and closer scrutiny of the “business administra 
tion.” With conservative Democrats in Congressional com } 
mittee saddles, Taft-Hartley revision or civil rights legisla- pour 
would be But watch the issue. pm 
Balance is delicate; direction will be middle-of-the-road. bach 
Catholies and Civie Life. The charge is often heard that if _ 
Catholics don’t participate in civic affairs. clic 


tion miraculous. power 


A survey made 


of delegates to the convention of the NCCW in Boston Be 
indicates that this can’t be said of Catholic women. Eighty-"}* 

six per cent of those polled are active in groups ranging ead 
from Community Chests through child welfare and mental ho 
health groups down to outfits seeking cures for arthritis. 


If the critics want blood, they give that, too. 
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call: 
in old 

it is OME time ago, I was invited to 
ary. & dinner at the home of a_non- 
eeking Catholic friend. ‘The mother of 


ilure.” ff family—a woman of eighty-two—was 
orn in Norway and is a truly devout 
» shell Hutheran. The prospect of a Catholic 
lt was Pest visiting in her home might have 
d slap Seemed quite shocking in the cold and 
het possibly prejudiced atmosphere of her 
birthplace. Through the years, however, 
nail Bhe has certainly lost any taint of preju 
a ool flice. Nevertheless, she was not without 
relief WeSBivings. Shortly before, she had met 
lati the minister of a very large Protestant 
pe hurch, one that is known as a “liberal” 
legisle phurch. The experience had left hei 
looted somewhat bewildered. 
wiiaal “Tell me, Father,” she said: “Do you 
Eatholics believe in the Bible?” “Why, 


anges: 


rd that , course,” I answered. “And do you 
snail elieve that Christ was God, and that 
Boston He died to save us from sin; and that 
Fight Easter He rose again from the 
nein ead?” “Why, certainly,” I replied. “Our 
mental Pele faith is based on those truths.” 
thei And I thought of St. Paul: “Remember 
lat Jesus Christ rose from the dead 
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g of the World Council: reunion cannot come without unity of belief 


Religious News Photo 


and was descended from David; this 
is my gospel, in which I suffer even to 
bonds as a criminal.’ How could it be 
otherwise?) 

She looked at me, a look of relief: 
“Oh, that’s good! You know,” she con- 
tinued rather confidently, “that fellow 
down the street, he doesn’t believe any 
rol those things—and he preaches in 
church!” 

1 couldn't help realizing that in the 
mind of that devout Lutheran woman, 
Catholic priest though I was, | was much 
closer to her as a Christian than her 
brethren “down the street.” 

That experience has come to be a 
symbol for me of what is happening in 
Protestantism today. The detached ob- 
server is amazed at the overwhelming 
confusion of belief and disbelief, the 
pattern of aimless wandering that marks 
the over-all view. Modern Protestantism 
is not sure of itself at all—like a man 
who is not just sure where he has been, 
or where he is going, who even enter- 
tains serious doubts as to where he 
stands at the present moment. One 


The Protestant world 


is on the defensive: it must 


tell the world what it believes 
rather than what it opposes. 
Meanwhile, Catholics have the 


duty to be understanding 


by JOHN L. MURPHY 


Protestant writer, recognizing this posi 
tion, wrote a book rather recently en 
titled The Protestant Dilemma. He 
added as a sub-title: “An Analysis o 
the Current Impasse in Theology.” I 
is an apt phrase by which to describe 
what has taken place. 

The average Catholic is perhaps to 
tally ignorant of what happens withi 
the walls of Protestant belief. He walk: 
down the city streets and takes note o 
the large, and often beautiful, Protes 
tant churches that line the walks. He is 
bewildered by the different signs he 
reads: Grace Lutheran Church, First 
Presbyterian, St. Luke’s Episcopal, Ply 
mouth Congregational, First Methodist 
baptist, Unitarians, First Church ol 
Christ Scientist. He has a vague notion 
that it all began in the sixteenth cen 
tury with Luther and King Henry VIII 
but that about exhausts his knowledge 
And if the names and origins confuse 
him, he is undoubtedly even less aware 
of the belief associated with each and 
totally unaware of the vast changes the 
last century has seen in that belief 
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testants, leans toward Christian 


He might easily be excused, however, 
for a large number of Protestant church- 


goers themselves are just as unaware of 


those changes. They will often think 
of other Protestant denominations in 
terms of their own belief and will be 


ereatly amazed to hear what “that fellow 
down the street” believes, or doesn’t be- 


lieve. 


| I is the belief proper to a certain re- 
ligious group, however, that remains 
the heart of that group. If it is true (and 
it 7s) that the people in the pews ar¢ 
often unaware of the official attitude ol 
many of their Protestant preachers, th 
fact remains that they cannot but be in 
fluenced in The 
within hearts will eventually 


time. trusting faith 


their own 
give place to the doubts which cente1 
at present in theological circles. Protes 
tantism faces that breach every day—the 
broadening gap between the pulpit and 
the pew. It is a that 
measurably to the burden of the Protes 


Worry adds im- 
tant dilemma and which will ultimately 
determine the future of Protestantism. 

The that 
theology is embarrassed. It 


Protestant 
itselt 
in a very difficult position. The Protes- 


fact is modern 


finds 


tant Reformation set upon its way with 


a great fury of denunciation. It was 


“against” many things, particularly the 
abuses in the Church of Rome—the real 
ones and, 


more often, the imaginary 


12 


Reinhold Niebuhr, like other Neo-Orthodox Pro 
Existentialism 
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Bishop Oxnam: Methodism mixed 
dose of anti-Catholicism 


with a 


ones. It was against Rome, against the 
clergy, against confession, against the 
Mass, against Latin. Today, however, 


its purely negative platform has more o1 
The Catholic 
ginning at the 


less run out. Church, be- 


Council of Trent, has 


humbly admitted the real abuses and 
set about eliminating them: the (rue 
reformation within the Church. And it 


has ainply explained the errors involved 
in attributing to her the imaginary ones. 

There is, of course, a certain element 
within modern Protestantism—especially 
United States—which 


keep these issues alive. There are those 


in the tries to 
who still rant and rave about the Cath- 
olics who worship idols and adore the 
Blessed Virgin; the nuns who are im- 
prisoned in the convent; the refusal of 
the Church to allow the layman to read 
the Bible; the political power of the 
clergy, and the desire of the Pope to 
the White 

To listen to them, you would think 
that the Catholic populace is nothing 
more than a group of intellectual gnats, 


move into House. 


shot through and through with medieval 
superstition and priest-inspired fear and 
given over to occult forms of Oriental 


7 Black Star 
Karl Barth, Swiss theologian, has 
profoundly influenced new trends 





Archbishop of Canterbury: 
Anglicans, Catholic exte 
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Pastor Niemoeller: Astride e Ree 
Iron Curtain, a debated ial 





magic. They are the Protestants « no | 
the “Converted Catholic P.O.A.U.-Agng some 
Meyer-Paul Blanshard” type. They ej Peé 
barrass the serious-minded Protestant § Mist 
Catholig tant 
Blanshard’s viewpoint, like that of (gto ™ 
others of the 


much as they annoy. the 


sdime type, is the vicgare 
not of a man @worl 
It is unfortunate that, because @ ilar 


point of a secularist, 
faith. 
anti-Catholic prejudice, he receives sug and 
Protestant (@ Cata 


strong support in many 


cles. In the last analysis, his irreligiog the 
views are as much opposed to deve “C” 
Protestantism as they are to Catholic g and 

The Protestant world, however, mi tant 
“We @only 
ready know what you are against,” vip at ( 
ers have said. “Tell us now what you a Wo 
Protestant theology has been pi shor 
on the defensive. It must justify its ov nes: 
position and tell the world what it '§ 1 
lieves instead of what it opposes. Funi 
must bring forth an orderly stateme@ for 
of its own religious pattern. That @jme 


answer a new question today. 


for.” 


mands logic. One belief and one mi@*un 
ner of acting must flow from anothé unt 
Perhaps never before in the history ¢ me: 
Protestantism has there been a time § éstz 
greater crisis. The Protestant man cq | 
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rbury;pAlbert Schweitzer: In darkest Toyohiko Kagawa: A missionary 
exterAfrica, a Christian “witness” to the poorest workers of Japan 


ree ll 
Black Star } 


Evangelist Billy Graham: Armed with a high-powered 
sales technique, he tries to bring souls to Christ 


a 
& 
United Press 


Astride be Red Dean of Canterbury: The 
ated fggial gospel according to Marx 


stants @no longer settle for demands to reform 
.U.-Agng something else. 

They oh} People often make a rather serious 
testant gmistake in speaking about ‘Protes 
Catholig tantism.” They use the term as opposed 
at of t§to “Catholicism,” in the sense that there 
the vie§are two big religious groups in the 
1 man @World, organized and united along sim- 
ecaust ilar lines. Too many people, Catholic 
‘ives sug and non-Catholic alike, imagine that the 
stant (cataloguing of religion ends when—like 
rreligi§ the army—we issue a dog-tag inscribed 
o dew "C” for Catholic, “P” for Protestant, 
ae “|" for Jew. There is no ‘“Protes- 
ver, mi@tant’” Church in that sense: there are 
“We only Protestant Churches. Any attempts 
nst,” olg at church union (as, for example, the 
tt youa® World Council of Churches) fall far 
been pashort of the Catholic notion of one 
y its ow ness, 


Paul Blanshard: A secularism that 
even embarrasses many Protestants 


fended by Luther proved to be its own 
undoing. No authority on earth could 
touch that sacred realm of “religious 
liberty of the individual.” Luther sadly 
realized this as he watched other Re- 
formers separate themselves from him, 
iccording to that principle; he saw them 
fashion new religious bodies. He was 
powerless to stem the tide, no matter 
how hard he tried. 

The original Reformation resulted 
not in a united Protestantism but in a 
Protestantism with two branches: the 
Evangelical Lutheranism, with Luthei 
and Melancthon as leaders, and the 
Reformed Church or branch, led by 
Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox. Had Luthe1 
lived until the present hour, he would 
have seen that same principle lead to 
the forming of the more than 250 Prot- 


Luther and Calvin have become little 
more than moving Protes- 
tantism, “symbols” of the Reformation 
spirit; they are hardly patron saints or 
teachers. The pessimistic doctrines of 








forces in 


the total corruption of human nature, 
the external imputation of grace, 01 
predestination have long since departed 
from practically all Protestant pulpits. 

The phrase “salvation through faith 
alone” means something vastly different 
to the modern Protestant mind than it 
meant to the original Reformers. <A 
study of their original beliefs, as one 
German theologian remarked, will only 
tell us of a “Protestantism that no 
longer exists.” It is a new Protestantism 
that faces the world today, not that of 
Luther or Calvin—not even that of 
twenty years ago 


NFORTUNATELY, it is all but 
impossible to catalogue various 
lrotestant beliefs in any sort olf well- 


ordered system. The variations are end 
less. The most we can hope for is 



















rat it These movements desire to build a estant denominations we find in the 2” Oner eR view of what goes on neni 
poses. Funited Christendom without the need United States today. the doors of the numberless “Protestant \ 
stateme@ for identity in code, creed, or cult. But Although Luther is the acclaimed in churches today. 
That je idea of an organically “catholic” or  stigator of the Reformation, it is a om Wmamy Cases, of coune, tht modere : 
one mig@runiversal” Protestant Church is simply strange thing that there is scarcely a i 
anothé unthinkable. Even to consider it would Protestant group anywhere in the world REV. JOHN L. MURPHY, author of The Liv- i 
listory fmean giving up the very notion of Prot- today that accepts all his teachings. The ing Christ and In the Image of Christ, has i 
L time § estantism. thing that has changed the most in pene eres the Cooke, Wael, 

; a) gah iin : a es } ; , : , American Ecclesiastical Review, and many other | 
man (@ In reality, the “religious freedom” de- Protestant life has been its belief. 
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church-going Protestant is a man who 
holds to some plank of Christianity and 
sincerely tries to live up to what he 
grasps. What he often does will amaze 
the Catholic, but it indicates the trends 
in modern Protestant life. 

He does not always “think through” 
his religious beliefs. He will pass with 
equal ease from one church to another, 
making his choice because he likes the 
personality of the minister, the style of 
architecture, the ability of the choir and 
organist, or the proximity of the church. 
He may be baptized in a Methodist 
church, married in a Baptist church, 
attend United 
Brethren church, and finally be buried 
from a Congregational church. 

What he does is an 


services for years in a 


indication that 
the shift in belief and the disregard fox 
dcoctrine is not limited to the “liberal” 
preachers of large city churches. It has 
become an element in the lives of count- 


less individual believers. 


E might distinguish Protestant 
\) churches by “liturgical” practices: 
by the use of outward ceremonies after 
the manner of Catholic worship. This 
really touches only upon the surface of 
the matter, In general, the 
more been 


Protestant 


however. 
trend toward a 
restoration of such liturgical practices 
in nearly all Protestant groups. Some 
churches have altars, some do not; some 
make use of pictures and liturgical sym- 
bols, while others do not. 

One of the largest and most impor- 
tant Methodist churches in the Midwest 
even boasts of a hand-carved altar piece 
on which the careful observer can dis- 
cover a statue of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and directly above him, 
Francis of Assisi. 

The Lutheran churches have retained 
a rather modified vestments, 
candles, and the like, although there 
are great liturgical differences between 
the various Synods. The liturgical va- 


recent has 


one of St. 


use of 


riety in the Episcopalian (or Anglican) 
Church is even more marked. As a re- 
sult of this divergence, it is the common 
custom today to divide their churches 
into “High Church,” “Low Church,” 
and “Middle.” Externally, the High 
Church often looks exactly like a Cath- 
olic Church. I have seen such churches, 
complete with Stations of the Cross, 
statues, and confessionals; they celebrate 
“Mass” with vestments, incense, identi- 
cal ceremonies—but in English. They 
have Benediction, and perhaps even 
recite the rosary. One Anglican priest 
even told me that he introduced the 
Restored Easter Vigil before any of the 
Catholic churches in his city. 

On the other hand, the Low Church 
is more typically Protestant and makes 
use of a rather cold, unliturgical form of 
service. The “Middle Church” is hard 
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to locate: it is something of a sliding 
compromise between the two. Certain 
Lutheran groups in Germany at the 
present time have adopted practices that 
are very similar to those of the “High- 
Church” Anglicans. The Catholic 
Church does not accept the validity of 
the sacrament of Holy Orders admin- 
istered in these churches, however; for 
that reason, despite the outward re- 
semblances, she will not admit that they 
have a real Mass or that they possess the 
presence in the “Blessed Sacra- 
ment” in their churches. 

Among the other Protestant groups, 
which the 
ister wears no special robe for services, 
While 


they do not choose the cassock, surplice, 


real 


there are still some in min- 


but their number is decreasing. 


and stole of many Lutheran preachers, 
other ministers (as with the Methodists) 
will at least wear academic robes that 
bear a close enough resemblance to the 
cassock to set them apart from the rest. 
Practices vary in this way because the 
majority of Protestant sects allow the 





@ Silence is the unbearable repar- 
tee.—G. K. Chesterton 





individual congregation and minister to 
determine the exact type of service that 
they will hold. 

Liturgical practice, however, must not 
be taken as an indication of the type 
of doctrinal teaching accepted by the 
group. Religious belief varies even more 
and does not run in a parallel line with 
these practices. 
Whatever the 
ans, the mass of 


theolo- 
church- 


the 
Protestant 
what is called 
This is the term used 
o describe those who cling to the fa- 
mous five fundamentals: the inerrancy 
of Scripture, the Virgin Birth and the 
Divinity of Christ, the real Resurrection, 
the Final Judgment by Jesus, and His 
atonement for the sins of all mankind. 

Traditionally, this has been the 
strongest theology in the United States. 
It was given its strongest support by 
what is known as the “New England 
Theology,” which was for a long time 
the big force in American Protestant 
thought. It has been dying out, how- 
ever, the beginning of the 
twentieth century, although many of 
those in the pews still adhere to it, 
despite the change in the minds of the 
preachers. 

Lutheranism is traditionally a Funda- 
mentalist church, and it has always set 
itself apart somewhat from other Prot- 
estant teachings. The five fundamental 
truths play a very large role in Lutheran 


belief of 
gi 
oers 


o 
tm] 


I 
t 


incline to 
‘undamentalism. 


since 








belief. We do not, however, speak of j “yt 
“Lutheran Church,” if we wish to }j avid 
exact; we talk only of Lutheray “¥ 
Churches. What is known as a Luthery oy 








Synod really amounts to an independe 
denomination. Despite a general «& 


ceptance of these fundamental truth Orth 
there is, between the Synods, a notic. posit 
able variation in interpreting what the sah 
mean. There are about eighteen Synod syste 
in the United States. ; ent 

Some of the very strict Synods (lik beye 
the Missouri and Wisconsin) have rei. — 
ized that there must be authority iy beco 
religion, and they have maneuvered dous 
themselves into the very difficult (an God 
un-Luther-like) position of imposin othe 
definite belief and practices upon th wo ul 
individual members. While not cain) ™ ( 
ing infallibility, the ministers gathey 0” ‘ 
together to “define” their belief and aq Chr 
in a manner that is more than slight whe 
reminiscent of a General Council thar 
Catholic bishops at Rome. keer 


At the opposite extreme, we find whai 
is known as the “Liberal Church’ IN 
(There are no true Liberals among th} 1 
Lutherans.) A Liberal Church is a -_ —_ 
thing to define because the term meanf Who 
so many different things. In general, @ ©" 
Liberal (or Modernist) is a man wh but 
does not retain anything approaching @ '"8 
strict, literal interpretation of the fivg "4" 
fundamentals. He will deny the Virgig, MCC 
Birth, the Resurrection, and even tb 7 


Divinity of Christ. thes 

The story is told of the man who de{_ Will 
lighted in his particular church becaus Gor 
“it doesn’t interfere with either your witl 


religion or your politics.” That is a truely UP 
liberal spirit. It represents the out} Pt 
growth of the teachings of the original) WO! 
“Modernists” (like Harnack and Well} He 
hausen) who arose to such ae eye: 
at the end of the nineteenth century 

Since the present-day adherents have : 7 





inte 


jected much of their doctrine and kepi pre 
only the spirit, they are termed “Neo inc! 
liberals.” ans 
to 
odi 


mel 


N-Christian though they seem, thes 
U men are, in a way, the moi 
logical of Protestant thinkers. Proteg of 
tantism has rejected an infallible, living the 
Church; the Bible, as the sole rule of tho 
faith, has led to endless confusion. “Le car 
us therefore abandon supernaturill ion 
truths which need either an_ infallible cov 
Church or infallible Bible; let us bul of 
our faith on what we can grasp unaided} Ca: 
on natural truths.” Thus do they arrive 
at the denial of all things soe 

The Liberal keeps his logic and oftet 
his sincerity, but he loses real Christiat)_ the 
faith. The message of Christ becomesSa@er 
natural, rather than a supernatural, on 
The more prominent trend in Prot) a | 
estant circles today is to reject this i to 
and-out liberal approach, and to explaitf. of 
the Christian religion as an “experienc? 
De 
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with God,” brought about through the 
Christ. It is almost impossible to speak 


ak of 9 of “schools” of thought here; it is in- 
wv : 
a by dividual men who are important. 
u 

pe Among the best known are Brunner 
utheray 





and Barth in Europe and Reinhold 
Jiebuhr in this country. These Neo- 






ral 
pe Ms Orthodox leaders profess a strong op- 
u # : he 
. | position to the obviously un-Christian 
notice ° x 
at a thought of the true liberal. In_ their 
at the ie 
Seal systems, based rather strongly on Exist- 
9) ( 


entialism, they tend to place God so far 
beyond man that they would seem to 


¥ ~ reject even the possibility of God really 
rity i becoming man, Because of this tremen- 
ouvered dous awe in the sight of God, they place 
It (and God at one extreme and man at the 
1 posing other; it is hard to see how, according 
on the t their views, the two can meet, even 
claip) im Christ. At any rate, their hedging 
gathey 7 such vital points as the divinity of 
and ag Christ leaves open the question as to 
slight) whether they are really anything more 
nei] of than disguised Liberals. It is a point 
keenly debated by their critics. 
id wha 


husck' preci saga has never become 
mg tht J popular among Protestant minis- 
a hang ters in America. There is a larger group 
the who profess a belief in Christian Ex peri- 
veral, gence. They retain the five fundamentals, 
in whg but they are not opposed to interpret- 
ching @ ing them less literally. For them, Chris- 
he fig tianity is above all an “experience,” a 
Virgi meeting with God through Christ. 
ent The Christian is to be a witness to 
these things he has experienced. He 
vho de{ Will grasp Scripture as the Word of 
because! God, and it is this personal contact 
Tr your with the written word that largely makes 
; a truy up the Christian experience. He does 
e out} not concern himself primarily with each 
wriginaly Word, but with the general impression. 
1 Well} He discovers the real meaning with the 
— eyes of faith rather than through literal 
entury), interpretation. 
ave ref = =This group is the most typical of 
id kepif present-day American Protestantism; it 
“Neog includes all beliefs, even some Luther- 
ans. The Christian Century would seem 
to be one of its most influential peri- 
n, thet} odicals. It represents the thought of 
= moi} men who refuse to give up the essence 
Proteg of the Protestant message, but who, at 








, living’ the same time, feel the force of modern 
rule of thought. Their own position is not too 
r. “Le carefully worked out in systematic fash- 


natural 
fallible 
s build 
naided 
/ arrive 
ratural 
d ofter 


ion and lacks clearness. Perhaps it is to 
cover up this failing that some members 
of this group tend to be bitterly anti- 
Catholic. 

Other Protestants of the last century 
have developed what is known as the 
“Social Gospel.” It is not the same as 
iristial) the social message preached by devout 
omes rotestants, much after the fashion of 
al, one¢f’ Pope Leo XIII or Pius XI. It is, rather, 
n Prot) a liberal movement. Instead of desiring 
nis Out} to enlist Christian motives in the task 


explaing of bettering the social order, these men 
erience 
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Bully for Him! 


P Quote relates this anecdote con- 
cerning President Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Before leaving the White House, 
the President was making plans for 
an African hunt. Hearing that a 
famous British big-game hunter was 
in the country, he invited him to the 
White House to gain some pointers 
for his trip. 

After a two-hour conference during 
which the two were not disturbed, 
the Englishman came out. 

“What did you tell the President?” 
a reporter asked. 

“I told him my name,” sighed the 
wearied visitor. 











would limit Christianity to the present 
life. There would be no supernatural 
realities. Christ would be but a symbol 
of brotherly love. His example would 
encourage other men to imitate Him. 
Stripped of all traditional Christian 
faith, this type of social teaching points 
only to the material order. If there is 
any truth to the charge that Communist 
teaching did enter the Protestant pul- 
pit, it is at this very point that it might 
have done so. 

The Anglo-Catholic movement among 
the Episcopalians often produces a 
mentality that is very close to the Cath- 
olic Faith. But here a greater divergence 
between liturgical worship and_ belief 
can be seen, for the Episcopalian is 
quite free to be a Modernist in his 
views, should he so choose. 

The Congregational Churches (and 
their Unitarian cousins) have probably 
the most liberal theology of any Protes- 
tant group. They hold that the test of 
Christianity is in the life a man leads, 
and not in the creed he recites. But 
there are many Modernists or Liberals 
among both the Anglicans and Con- 
eregationalists. 

The Methodists pride themselves that 
their church allows each member to 
make up his own theology; and the 
Baptists, while more prone to being 
Fundamentalists, are not held back from 
adopting liberal views, and many 
do. The Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches tend to be conservative, but 
there is some latitude in the explanation 
of their beliefs. The Presbyterians will 
cover the entire field: some members are 
very conservative, others are extremely 


liberal, and some are quite moderate, 

At the very opposite side, we have 
the radical Protestant sects, best des- 
cribed, perhaps, as Evangelistic  (al- 
though “fanatical” is an expression 
often used even by other Protestants) . 
This would include the “Revival Meet- 
ing” type of Protestantism; the “Store 
Front Churches,” the “Faith Healers.” 
The Seventh Day Adventists, the Jeho- 
vah Witnesses, and the various ‘Pente- 
costal Sects” would fit here. It might 
even be well to add the Christian 
Scientists, since their complex mixture 
of views makes it difficult to look upon 
them as Christians in the traditional 
sense. The beliefs of all of these groups 
are difficult to analyze. Very often it is 
some minor point that they emphasize, 
quite unrelated to the whole of Chris- 
tian truth. The more established Prot- 
estant Churches are frequently quite 
embarrassed by these newer groups. 
What stands out most among them, un- 
doubtedly, is their emotionalism. It 
leads to a certain zeal that—misguided 
though it is—reflects in some way the 
desire of men to devote themselves en- 
tirely to the cause of Christ. 

The modern Protestant has inherited 
a situation that was not of his own mak- 
ing. The reasonings and emotions of 
the Reformation have been dulled with 
the passing centuries, and today he is 
forced to justify his position anew. 

All of these attempts—even those most 
Liberal views—may well be outgrowths 
of his sincere desire to save his faith 
and give a reasonable explanation for 
his way of life. 


N his journey home, there must be 
| patient understanding on the part 
of Catholics. The Church has left no 
doubt about her desire for a reunion 
with those churches who left Rome at 
the time of the Reformation. Yet, as 
Donald Attwater remarked: “One thing 
is certain. Reunion will never be 
brought about in 
mutual hostility, suspicion, jealousy, 
and general unfriendliness.” 

The Catholic must understand what 
the devout Protestant is striving toward; 
he must deal with the questions of the 
present and not limit himself to the 
errors of the past. 

But above all, he must develop a true 
Christian love and make his own the 
words of Pope Pius XII: “I love the 
Christian writer who, finding something 


an atmosphere of 


wounding coming from his pen, softens 
it with the healing sweetness of charity 
and love; who even in the heat of con- 
flict, under the fire of misunderstanding 
and slander, even when the_ holiest 
things are being mocked, when he him- 
self is being persecuted, can nevertheless 
still remember not to confuse error with 
those who are in error.” 
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A Child’s 
Savane 


The Christ Child made Christmas 
for children—a time for them to 
sing His praise and share with 


Him the Gifts of the Magi 
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He DISLIKED CHRISTMAS INTENSELY, THEN HE DISCOVERED HE HAD ONCE BELIEVED 


r the age of forty-eight, Douglas MacGregor disliked Christmas so intensely 

that he was convinced that even as a child he must have found it unpleasant. 

He loathed having to exchange presents and greetings with people who, 
he was persuaded, didn’t care whether a lonely, middle-aged bachelor like himself 
lived or died. 

This Christmas Eve he found himself disliking the season more than ever, 
because he had come north to Edinburgh to settle the affairs of his elder, unmar- 
ried sister, who had been his only surviving relative and who had just died. 
The smell and the sight of the familiar, musty, old recoms in which he had 
played as a small boy made him feel his solitude bitterly, and the glow from the 
fire—which threw a lovely, pink light on the snow, which had astonishingly and 
almost anachronously fallen outside—did nothing to cheer him. It was impossible, 
he told himself, for revolting man to love his equally revolting neighbor as himself; 
the most one could do was to prevent them from murdering each other, and that 
required policemen, not Christmas cards. 

For even here the absurd rectangles and squares of cartons kept following 
him, forwarded from London by his valet. Cards illustrated with black cats and 
lighted churches and excessively anthropomorphic angels opened to disclose gold 
and silver benevolences from Mr. and Mrs. J. A. G. Greene, from Dr. and Mrs. 
Watherston, Sir Samuel and Lady Pond. MacGregor, who for long had made a 
habit of sending cards only to those from whem he received them, replied with a 
chilly and chastely printed formality, of which he had brought a stock from Lon- 
don: “Mr. DOUGLAS MacGREGOR SENDS YOU HIS BEST GREETINGS.” 

Seventeen cards arrived by the evening post, and he set about answering them 
at once so that he might mail them before Christmas day. But when he had 
finished writing the last address on the last envelope, he found that he was one 
card short: Mr. and Mrs. R. Spendlebury-Trotter had wished, in absurd verse 
and with restrictive charity, that joy might shine on him clear from  twenty- 
fifth December until the same time next year; and he had no card with which to 
conceal from Mr. and Mrs. R. Spendlebury-Trotter the fact that he would not 
greatly grieve if they were mauled by tigers or died after erroneously consuming 
cyanide. 


Then the thought struck him that among the lumber in the attic 


upstairs 
there might be 


some old and undated card which he could conveniently use. 
There, rummaging through old chests of drawers and cupboards and_ packing 
cases, he found no Christmas cards, but he soon ceased to think of them, because 
the odds and ends he found instead were as evocative of memory as the taste of 
the sponge cake dipped in camomile tea which had caused Marcel Proust to 
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“reconstruct the immense edifice of the 
past.” He found the red and blue card- 
board clock with the tin hands on which 
he had learned to tell the time; he 
found pictures of his sister and himself 
in rubber bathing drawers paddling on 
the beach at North Berwick; and, under 
an old, faded, pale-blue copy of the 
third book of the Aeneid, he 
across an amputated fly leaf on which 
was written in handwriting still amaz- 
ingly like his own: 
‘To Hazel 
from Dougie 
With All the Love in his 
Christmas 1923.” 


came 


Heart 


HE had been seventeen, he eighteen 
S and they had been taking the Ordi- 
nary French class at the university. 
She had usually sat in front of him, and 
daily he had admired her variety of 
fresh, linen blouses and the tender, little 
wheels of her ears showing beneath the 
curtain of her bobbed, black hair. He 
had not dared to speak to her, a littlé 
because her loveliness frightened him, 
mostly because her parents were wealth- 
ier than his and lived in that Edinburgh 
West End whose snobbery was still no 
less than in the days when Robert Louis 
Stevenson made epigrams about it. It 
was she who had first spoken to him, 
and at the sound of her voice and the 
sight of the nearness of her eyes and 
smooth, confident, untested cheeks, he 
had felt awkward with happiness and 
misery. 

“I wonder if you could help me, Mr. 
MacGregor,” she had asked. “Mr. Leish- 
man made such a noise sneezing that I 
did not catch what the Prof was saying 
about Flaubert.” . 

MacGregor had not caught what the 
Prof had said about Flaubert either, not 
because of Mr. Leishman’s sneeze, but 
because Hazel had been wearing a cool, 
pale-green dress in which he had never 
seen her But because he was 
poor and had to make his own way in 
the world, he had read all about Flau- 
bert and knew what to say. 


before. 


“He said that, if Flaubert was a great 
stylist, it was because he had worked 
hard to achieve perfection. The engi- 
neer of the relative that 
what Flaubert He spoke with 
earnestness, anxious to capture part of 
her beauty by making a little of his own 
understanding hers, and even when her 
cheeks dimpled he was still grave. “Why, 
Miss Farquhar, whatever are you laugh- 


ing at?” 


clause, was 


was.” 


“I wasn’t laughing. I was smiling. You 
sound so like the Prof when talk 
like that.” She turned on her heels, 
swinging her gay frock round her body, 
and held her face up to the square of 
unperturbed sky above the quadrangle, 
with the sun shining immensely in it. 


you 
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“Oh, Mr. MacGregor, what a heavenly 
day. I do believe I'm a nature worship- 
per, don’t you?” 

In the end he plucked up courage to 
invite her to come and see Nazimova 
in the big film that was then showing 
at the New Picture House and, in order 
to pay for the seats, had been forced to 
sell one of his old Latin text books. The 
bookseller had been mean and the half- 
crown which he had given for the book 
had been sufficient to pay only for two 
stalls. MacGregor had been ashamed 
not to be able to take her to the two- 
shilling seats in the balcony, which he 
was sure she always frequented with her 
parents, and he had been glad of the 
darkness which had concealed his dis- 
comfiture. 

But even in the darkness he had been 
unable to escape from the page boy 
touting sweetmeats on an_ electrically 
lighted tray, and during the interval he 
had talked loudly about French litera- 
ture in an attempt to drown the boy’s 
piercing yell of “Choc-leets, cigarettes, 
and matches! Choc-leets!” When _ the 
lights had gone down again he had 
scarcely looked at the screen at all. In- 





@ Sometimes the only thing a 


man gets out of college is himself. 





stead, he had gazed at her ungloved 
hand riding like a dove on the almost 
invisible wave of her dress, and the 
chances were that he might have taken 
it in his own, had he not known that 
only cads held the hands of girls to 
whom they were not rich enough to 
propose marriage. 

Afterward, he her back to her 
home on foot, partly because paying for 
the street car fare would have made him 
bankrupt, partly because he liked being 
with the moonlight. He 
silent most of the way and became even 


saw 


her in was 
more silent as they entered the quiet, 
effortless Wester Coates district in which 
she lived. It looked so easy to be rich 
convinced that his 
own parents had committed a crime by 


that he was almost 


wilfully electing to be poor. 

When she stood at her gate to say 
good night to him, the size of her house, 
into which she said it was too late to 
invite him, deterred a recurring desire 
to make unseemly advances. In any case, 
she was the first girl he had ever taken 
out in his life, and he did not yet know 
the right way of saying the wrong things, 
but he was so sore with her closeness to 
him in the night that he almost did not 
hear her when she held out her woolly 
gloved hand to him and said the right 
ones: 





an 
“Good night, Mr. MacGregor. Thank of 


you so much for your kindness. I've en. 
joyed myself immensely.” at 
“Don't mention it, Miss Farquhar, 


til 


The pleasure has been mine, I assure ou 

you.” oo 
“It's been ripping, Mr. MacGregor, 

And the film was simply topping.” 


ag 
There were all sorts of things he he 
wanted to say to her, and her unin. tic 


hibited use of slang encouraged him to he 
} 


feel bold, but for none of his longings jin 
could he find the words; and for a little sa 
they stood looking at each other in a bt 
lovely tenantless world full of night un- 
til as she turned to leave him his sense fo 
of coming loss loosened his tongue. sh 
“Miss Farquhar, please don’t go,” he ri 
begged. “Please. I’ve got something very fr 





important to say to you.” dl 
She stood close to him in the soft, ca 
milky light of the moon, with the pale | sp 
wafer of her face floating above the | pl 
darkness of her coat. af 
“Yes, Mr. MacGregor. I am listening.” | 
“It’s just this, Miss Farquhar.” He 
wanted to touch the buttons of her coat 
and tell her that he loved her, but the 
words dried up in his throat and all 
that he could think up to cover his 
distress was: “It’s about Flaubert, Miss E: 


Farquhar.” cl 
“Flaubert, Mr. MacGregor?” te 
“Yes. You see, I’ve been having second sa 


thoughts about what I said to you the m 
other day. The relative clause isn't 

everything, after all. There’s such a thing fo 
as the main sentence, you know. And | ¢ 
Samuel Butler said that style was the he 
shortest distance between two full stops. bI 
And that doesn’t leave much room for d: 
relative clauses, does it? And Flaubert Ww 


was a Stylist, wasn’t he?” ~ 


————— 


HE stood lingering with him fora |¢ 
S little, but when he could find) jp 
no more to say about Flaubert and ¢ 
Samuel Butler she Went in. MacGregor § yw 
waited until he saw what he guessed to th 
be the rectangle of her bedroom window fy 
light up, and he watched until it turned 
to icy blackness again. Then he went] - 
home, thinking of her as she lay in the 
beginning of sleep and of how her hair § y 
looked on the pillow. 


ir 

He was very much in love, and each¥ ,, 
day, as he sat behind her in the French F 
class and smelled the sweetness of her) ,, 
laundered, linen blouse, he tried to find F , 
g 


phrases in which he might declare him: § }, 
self. “Miss Farquhar,” he hoped to be fj, 
eble to say, “perhaps you will think me) 
both foolish and presumptuous, but IF, 
should be very honored if you would bs 
consent to be my wife.” Or, less bluntly 

“Miss Farquhar, I have a matter of great F }, 
delicacy to impart to you and am won: 
dering if we might arrange to walk § » 
together in the Meadows.” But now it § }, 
was always daylight when he saw het, 
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and he could muster courage for neither 


hank of those temerities. Although he some- 
ve en- times thought that he saw her looking 

at him with an amused look of inquiry 
quhar, in her eyes, all he could do was to blurt 


is Nr some opinion on French literature 
and pass on. 


Tegor, He did not invite her to see a film 
Be again for two reasons: firstly, because 
igs he he was afraid that this time the tempta- 
unin- tion would be too much for him and 
rim to he would assault her and hold her hand 
ngings in the dark; secondly, because he was 
" little saving up his meager pocket money to 
rF ima buy her a Christmas present. 

ht un- By the morning of December twenty- 
> Sense fourth he had managed to save five 
ie. shillings. With it he bought a brand 
0,” he new copy of Trollope’s The Warden 
ig very from the same bookseller who had swin- 


died him on De Bello Gallico. As he 
e soft, carried the book home he had an in- 


e pale spiration: he would make his present 
ve the plead his cause for him. And in the 
; afternoon silence of his bedroom he 
ning.” wrote carefully on the flyleaf: 
He ne 
cal “To Hazel 
at ae from Dougie 
ad With All the Love in his heart, 
ex hs Christmas 1923.” 
t, Miss § Even to write her Christian name so 


close to his own thrilled him. Then, in- 
tending to deliver his present personally 


second so as to be sure of its timely arrival, he 





ou the & made his way to Wester Coates Gardens. 
e isn't It was that strangest of accidents even 
v thing for Edinburgh and Scotland: a white 

And } Christmas. His feet made no noise as 
‘as the § he walked up the wide, wealthy avenues 
| stops. § blanketed with snow. The sky was like 
ym for § dark blue glass. The snow was like 
aubert 


wadding. Through this sweet, drugstore 
world of medicine bottles and cotton 
* wool he, walked with a shining, golden 


1 fora} love in his heart. For the first time in 
1 find § his life he thought he understood what 
rt and § Christmas really meant, and he prayed 
Gregor wordlessly that its charity might endure 
ssed to through all the days that were yet to be 
vindow | numbered in the world. 
turned } 
. wes HE blinds in most of the houses 
- the bee passed were undrawn. Through 
er hai § the windows he could see pretty girls 
in colored frocks dancing in the arms 
d each of sleek, insolent young men. The sight 
French © of their ease, which he both hated and 
of “ : envied, lessened his confidence. He was 
biel fine glad that the high walls round Hazel’s 
re ~_ house prevented him from seeing the 
“ e lower windows as clearly as he had seen 
ink 7 her bedroom window, because he did 
—s , vot wish to be disturbed by any further 
 abe®limpses of an elegance in which he was 
luntly 


“eecoo poor to be sharing. As it was, he 


vf il. heard the strains of music which he was 
” wl able to identify as Sweet Hortense, and 
Pete : he abandoned his original intention of 
ill handing the book in; instead, he would 
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slide the book into the mail box, ring 
the bell, and walk away quickly. 

When he found that the slit in the 
mail box was too narrow for the book 
to be inserted in it, his first impulse 
was to turn back and go home. Then he 
decided that such a retreat would be 
cowardly and would only postpone the 
problem of delivery until next day, as 
the last Christmas Eve mail had already 
been collected and a Christmas present 
delivered after Christmas would lose its 
significance. He would stick to his first 
plan after all; he would hand the book 
in to the maid and then run. 

But as he stood there trying to pluck 
up courage to ring the bell, the fear 
came to him that it might not be the 
maid who answered the bell. The maid 
might be seeing about replenishing the 
claret cup or whatever it was that they 
served at those classy dances. Hazel her- 
self might come to the door and insist 
on opening the present in front of him. 
Such a possibility terrified him into 
further reflection. Perhaps his inscrip- 
tion was impertinent. Perhaps he had 
been ill bred. Perhaps the frankness 
with which he had expressed himself 
was the sort of thing which wasn’t done 
in high society. Perhaps it would have 
been more delicate to let the present 
speak for itself. ; 

A young man so insecure as himself 
could afford to take no risk. He walked 
a little way back along the street and 





She had been seventeen, he eighteen; 
they had been together at the University 


removed the wrapping from the book. 
Carefully, leaving as little margin as 
possible, he cut out the flyleaf with a 
penknife and stuffed it into his pocket. 
Then, under the guttering light of a 
fitfully incandescent street lamp, he 
wrote a new and less combustible in- 
scription on the title page: 


“To Miss H. Farquhar 
From Mr. D. MacGregor 
Respectfully wishing her a 
Happy Christmas 1923.” 


HE bell, when it rang, seemed to 
‘io a shocking clang, and when at 
length the door in the wall opened he 
almost turned tail and ran. What had 
been happening in the other houses was 
also happening here: through the uncur- 
tained windows he saw smooth young 
girls dancing in the arms of glossy young 
men who were all wearing tuxedos. But 
it was too late for flight: a man was 
already standing waiting in the open, 
inner doorway of the house. He seemed 
to have big blobs of light shining out of 
him. As he approached timorously up 
the gravel path, MacGregor realized 
with dismay that he was a butler and 
that the blobs of light were brass but- 
tons on the front of his jacket. 

“And what can I do for you?” the 
butler asked. 

“Please, it’s a present for Miss Farqu- 
har,” MacGregor stammered, holding 
out the book. 

“For Miss Rhoda, Penelope, Eileen or 
Hazel Farquhar?” 

Hazel had spoken to him of her sisters, 
but he had never heard their names 
before, and the grand sound of them 
made him feel more nervous still. 

“For Miss Hazel Farquhar,” he said. 

“In that case it would perhaps be as 
well to prevent mistakes by writing the 
name on the outside of the parcel.” 

While MacGregor was awkwardly do- 
ing so, the ecclesiastical-looking, inner 
glass door behind the butler opened and 
Hazel herself came out into the vesti- 
bule. a shimmering 
white dress. 

“Oh, there you are, Burt,” 
“I’ve been looking for you everywhere. 
The fruit salad’s just given out.” Then 
she caught sight of MacGregor. “Oh, 
Mr. MacGregor, and unex- 
pected of you! 

But even when the butler had gone 
away, MacGregor stood awkwardly fin- 
gering his parcel. 

“No, really I can’t,” he said. “I just 
brought you a present.” He thrust the 
book at her with a jerk. 

“But how ripping of you! 


She was wearing 


she said. 


how nice 


Do come in.” 


And how 
exciting!” It was astounding, MacGregor 
reflected as he her, how 
erudite the right sort of accent could 
make even the simplest statement sound. 


listened to 
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“Come in and we'll open it together.” 
“Really, Miss Farquhar, really I can’t,” 
he said, terribly conscious of his failure 
“railly” like all the “You 
see, I'm not dressed. Of course, if I had 
known that you were giving a party 


5 


to say nobs. 


He did not finish the sentence so as to 
avoid a full lie: even if he had known 
that she was giving a party and even if 
she had invited him, he could not have 
dressed for the simple reason that he 
did not possess a tuxedo. 

“Of course, if you're going to be silly.” 
Then suddenly she was smiling at him 
so sweetly that he was no longer afraid 
of her in her pretty dress and began to 
wish that he had left his original message 
in the book. “Perhaps we could open it 
together in the summerhouse. Just wait 
a minute while I fetch my coat.” 


ER coat, when she came back in it, 
H turned out to be of musquash 
and, although he lacked the experience 
to be able to identify the fur, its palpa- 
ble richness made him nervous all over 
again. But the smell of it delighted him 
as he walked across the snow-covered 
garden with her; but he took care not 
to walk too close to her in case she 
should take him for a_ philandering 
blackguard. The smell of her hair 
pleased him too, and beneath her coat 
her silk dress made a tissue-papery sound 
as she walked across the snow, now pink 
in the glow from the windows, now pale 
blue in the shadow of the night. 

It was cold in the summerhouse, so she 
made him close the door. They sat to- 
gether in the darkness. He lighted a 
match for her while she opened the 
parcel. 

“Trollope” she said. “But how simply 
spifficating! And how very, very kind of 
you, Mr. MacGregor!” When the match 
went out, it was a little time before he 
could see her face again above her coat 
and the steep, mitigated whiteness of 
her dress. 

“I don’t know that Trollope is a very 
good example of a stylist,” he said. “He 
addresses the reader directly, you know, 
and that is not considered very good 
technique.” 

“Mr. MacGregor, must you always talk 
about literature?” He felt her sit 
closely to with her frock nearer 
him, and her coat open, and her eyes 
looked very bright in the little circle of 
her face. 


more 
him, 


“Not necessarily, Miss Farquhar.” 

“And must you always call me ‘Miss 
Farquhar’? I’m not trying to vamp you, 
vou know, but do you think the world 
would come to an end if you called me 
‘Hazel’?” 

“IT suppose not, Miss Farquhar, I mean, 
Hazel.” 

They both laughed and somehow his 
hand touched hers and lay with it on her 
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frock. “I’m sorry, Miss Farquhar, Hazel. 
I ought not to do that.” 

“I don’t mind you doing that. Indeed, 
I rather like it.” To his pleasure, her 
fingers twined round his and_ passed 
“I like 
veins stand out,” 


softly over the back of his hand. 


the manly way your 
she said. 

more in sum- 
He looked at her, gave a groan 
and began to kiss her inexpertly, missing 
her mouth and hitting her nose, and 
then, when he at last kissed her mouth, 
moving on in tender terror to her hair, 
He expected her to protest, but all she 
said was: 


“They stand out even 


mer.” 


“Clumsy, you’re crushing my dress.” 

“I'm a cad,” he murmured. “Kissing a 
decent girl like you.” 

‘Sometimes even decent girls like to 
be kissed.” 





A PRAYER TO THE 
VIRGIN 


(from the Scots Highlands) 
by OLIVE FRASER 


O Bethlehem, 

Beauty of Bethlehem, 

Never forget me. 

Never let me forget thee. 

Holy Lady, bend over the manger and 
bless me. 

Pray for me. 

Cover me with the robe of peace. 

Though the world dwell with me, 

As the hill thrush make me free. 

In snows, in winds, in danger, 

Thou great angel, come in brightness 
to me. 

Light the road for me. 

Fountain of felicity, 

Bend over thy Child and bless me. 





He dropped to his knees in what he 
had been taught to believe was the tradi- 
tional position but, so that he should 
not appear too ridiculous, he hid his 
head in her lap. 

“Miss Farquhar, Hazel, will you marry 
me? I’ve no money and I know I talk 
with a bit of a keely accent, but I love 
you such an awful lot.” 

“Don’t say silly things about yourself. 
I might think about it. In fact I might 
think a great deal about it.” 

“And in the meantime?” 

“In the meantime, you'll be my best 
boy and I'll be your best girl.” 

“And we'll tell our grandchildren that 
it was on Christmas Eve that we first 
kissed each other.” 

Once again she was in his arms, this 
time restfully. His hands learned her 


face in the darkness. He kissed her with 
her hair held away from her face and 
with her hair held tight round it. 

“Swear to me that you'll love me just 
as much when we're both old,” she whis- 
pered. 

Eloquently he swore to her that he ' 
would cherish her withered, gray hair as 
much as her shining, dark hair. She 
lay a little longer in his arms, holding 
the unwrapped book in her lap. Then 
suddenly she sat upright in cold anger 
and it was as if he had never touched | 
her with his love at all. 

“I don’t believe a word you say,” she 
threw at him. “I'd never believe a mean 
man like you. I suppose you thought 
that I wouldn't notice that the fly leaf 
had been cut out of the book. It’s no use 
your denying it. I can feel the clipped 
edge with my finger. You got it as a 
present from somebody else and because 
you didn’t like it you thought you'd fob 
it off on me.” And before he could 
answer she was gone from him, running 
back across the snow toward the lighted | 
house, and he was alone in the darkness | 


. 
with the rejected Trollope and the lin- ; 





gering incense of her coat and of her 
hair. 

He had been too hurt to attempt to 
see her again and explain, and next 
term he had not returned to the un- } 
versity but had gone south to seek his 
fortune in London. 


RAMPING again on thick pads of 
; po MacGregor found that the 
silent, broad avenues had not changed in 
all the thirty years of hard history which 
had hurt the world since he had last 
walked along them with hope and fear 
in his heart. The lighted signals on the 
railway line still looked like red and } 
green stained glass windows let into the 
wall of heaven. The houses in Wester 
Coates Gardens were still the homes of | 
wealthy people. Béhind the lighted 
windows, the same young men and 
women seemed to be dancing, arrogant | 
and cheerful in the smooth-cheeked | 
security of their dwindling 
youth. 

The high wall outside Hazel’s old 
house hadn't changed either. Nor had 
the slit in the mail box been broadened; 
but the fly leaf fitted in easily. Mac- 
Gregor walked away quickly without , 
ringing the bell. He had deliberately 
refrained from looking in the telephone 
directory to see whether she still lived 
there. Tonight he did not dare to learn 
whether she was married, widowed, an 
old maid, living in Scotland or out of it. 


invisibly 


On this Christmas Eve he wanted to — 


able to believe that in a world of wars 
and dissimulations and R. Spendlebury- 
Trotters he had, at long last, sent a 
message of love which would be under- 
stood. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Christmas and Commercialism 


THERE IS something about the feast of Christmas that 
stirs the heart to music. It is reasonable that this should 
be so, for it was with music that the birth of the Child 
was heralded. This is a day which charms poets, from the 
long-ago unknown writer of the verses which begin: 

“He came all so stil! 

Where His mother was,” 
to the dignity of Milton’s great ode on the 
Chesterton’s lilting 
ballad: 


Nativity and 


“House of Christmas’ and Kilmer’s 
“The Christ Child lay on Mary’s 
His hair was like a star.” 


\mong the hymns of Christmas, the simple ones are the 


lap, 


best loved. “It came upon the midnight clear, That glorious 
song of old,” and “Still night, holy night,” and the lovely 
song of Christmas by Phillips Brooks, “Oh, Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” 

Other days bring other emotions, but Christmas is the 
day of nothing but love—unselfish love. Of course the day 
am getting a little 
Once I too joined in the 


is now greatly commercialized, but | 
weary of this sort of objection. 
chorus, but I am no longer so sure that I was entirely right. 
not to harm us. As 
te what some people have done with Christmas, nothing 
ought to trouble us if the feast is fixed firmly in our hearts 


It can do no harm if we do allow it 


for what it is—a day of love. Does it really matter if the 
stores are full of shouts and cries to come and buy their 
wares? And even that is not all bad, for the window dis- 


plays in some of the stores of our large cities are 
the spirit of the season. In 


true to 
great bells 
swinging back and forth as if over a deep valley, and in 


one, I remember 
another, a series of figures representing famous paintings 
of the birth of Christ. 

So I think it can 
Christ and follow Him are 
serenely to Mass, to teach our children the love of Our Lord 
for His 


cause no harm unless we who love 


too bothered about it. To go 


world, to sing as the angels did a song of love 
and rejoicing, to give as much as we this 
of giving—does it really matter then that the stores shout 
liow many shopping days there are until Christmas? There 
is no doubt that a better slogan would be: so many Sun 
days for churchgoing until Christmas, so many chances for 
Communions. But we that can make 
the spiritual so strong it will defeat any power of the mate 
rial, and so we can affect others by our actions. 

Give to your children and your friends. And this year 
you might get from your postmaster the address of a child 
who has sent a letter to Santa Claus. The postmaster will 
be glad to send you one of the thousands that come to 
post offices, many of which unanswered. ‘Thus 
you can bring love to a child who has hope but may _ be 
disappointed in that hope. 
Lord, whose birthday this is. As long as you and I and 
our children are not commercialized, does it really matter? 


can at season 


can do anvway: we 


must go 
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And above all, give to Our 


Christmas and Peace 


IN EVERY SONG—from the angels of Bethlehem to the 
most modern poets—there comes, after the happy words 
on the great occasion, the topic of peace. “Peace on earth 
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to men of good will’ went the first Christmas song, and 
nearly every one since has had such a thought in its later 
stanzas. 

“Beneath the angel strains have rolled 

Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man at war with man hears not 

The love which they 
runs one, but hope is there too and it ends: “And _ the 


song bring”’ 
whole world give back the song, Which now the angels 
sing.” Milton’s ode of joy turns to the same theme: 

“For if such holy Song 

Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold.” 

According to the accounts in Holy Writ, there was peace 

throughout the the the Nativity. That 
interlude soon but it is as if in the there 
could have been no conflict possible during that wonderful 
day, that it was incredible that there should be strife when 


world on day of 


ended, world 


Peace personified by God Himself came to the world. It 
is true there is little peace today, that there has been little 
since ;His birth. But always in His preaching He empha- 
sized peace, yet 
temporary 


never despaired because there 


In the Mass, the words that He spoke 


was no 
peace. 
come to one always with a new emphasis: “My 
leave with 


peace ! 


you. It is My peace I give you.” 


He gave us His peace and the gift is still ours, for it 
is an immortal, an eternal gift. We may not treasure it, 
we may even neglect it, but that does not make it any 


the less a gift and ours. And if you bring your children 


up to realize that Christmas is not only a day for getting 
but also a day for giving, you will have done a great deal 
toward bringing closer the peace of which the angels sang, 
built but 


heart and God’s grace. 


one not out of statesmen’s pacts out of man’s 


A Book of Christmas Spirit 


4 BOOK FOR little children, written by an artist in words, 
has been reprinted recently—Oscar Wilde’s The Selfish Giant, 
written for his own small sons. Christmas is not its topic, 
but it is a book full of its spirit. It tells of an unkind giant 
who would not let little children come to play in his garden 
and how eventually there was winter there all year. One 
day the children came back and the repentant giant wel- 
comed them, and spring came back to his acres. But there 


still Child. 


weeping to see it dead and cold, and then the tree, too, 


was one ice-rimmed tree under which stood a 
broke into bloom. The other children played in the garden 
but the Child did not come back, and the years went by and 
the giant grew old and weak. One day the Child came back. 
and when the giant saw the little hands were hurt, he asked 
angrily who had done that: he would slay him. 

“No, no,” said the Child, “those are the wounds of 


I came because you let me play in your garden long ago, 


love. 


and today I am taking you to my garden, which is Paradise.” 

This brief telling cannot give the beauty of this little 
book, published by P. J. Kenedy Sons, illustrated enchant- 
ingly by young Mary Fidelis Todd, written by a man who. 
after a tormented life, died in the love and peace of the 
Church. It expresses for young and old what I have tried. 
with less artistry, to say about the true spirit of the Feast of 
Christmas. 
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by 
Alan McGregor 


Minia, Egypt’s Main Street, 

offers no sensations to news- 
men. But a flood of new ideas 
is making its mark in the heart 


of the Moslem world 


r was George who chose Minia for 

“Main Street.” An Irishman 

has lived half a lifetime by the Nile, 

he knows and loves Egypt as thoroughly 
as he does Killarney’s lakes and fells. 

“So 

town,” 


who 


you want a 
said, thoughtfully 
hair. 


world’s 


typical Egyptian 
he 


thick red 


fingering 
‘Minia’s the place 
you. The and 
Nile—100 But 
don’t go there looking for sensations!” 

Nothing the 
maybe, but there’s a momentous ide- 


his 
for 
the 


best cotton 


per cent typical. 


for news headlines, 


ological transformation going on right 


now on “Main Street, Egypt.” Like 
waves of the incoming tide, a flood of 
new ideas is battering at a way of life 


that has resisted change for centuries. 
Minia 
in the sense of rich and fertile) 


(the name means “the good,” 
is about 
150 miles south of Cairo, where the Nile 
Valley narrows between two undulating 
ranges of sandy hills, a verdant vein of 
cultivation in which 
stretches from the Red Sea to the shores 
of the Atlantic. 
morning train from Cairo. 


the great desert 


I went there by early- 
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The rail line runs along irrigation 
canals, a steamy morning mist clinging 
to the muddy water. Fellaheen  (peas- 
ints), bowed backs in nightshirt-like 


blue galabiehs rolled up over their thin 
brown knees, toil stolidly, as they have 
6,000 the rule of 
the Pharaohs, on the green-and-brown 
agricultural patchwork from which they 


done for years since 


coax four or five crops each year. Above, 
the pale-blue, Egyptian sky and the un- 
failing sunshine. 

Life for the country’s 14,000,000 peas 
ants is back-breaking work, disease, and 
early death in a mud hut. Average life 
expectancy is thirty-eight years. Yet the 
population has doubled in the last half 
and is 22,000,000. Well 
over 1,000 people inhabit every square 
mile of arable land. 

At each the 


third-class carriages at the rear of the 


century now 


station, wooden-seat, 
train exude and take in scores of fella- 
heen, women in loose, shapeless, black 
dresses which sweep the ground. Their 
hair is covered with a long, black shawl 
and many of them carry a young child 
seated astride their right shoulder, flies 
crawling over its mouth and eyes. Eye 
diseases are rampant and Egypt has a 


higher proportion of blindness than 
almost any other land. 

Other women stand knee-deep in the 
canals, washing clothing—and  them- 


selves. Clay pitchers are filled with the 


same water for cooking and drinking, 
despite the fact that the canals are in- 
with that 


penetrate the skin and enter the bladder 


fested microscopic worms 
to cause debilitating diseases which to- 
gether afflict more than 80 per cent of 
the rural population. 


As the train draws slowly into the 
busy station, past long lines of wagons 
piled high with bales of cotton, Minia 
makes an immediate first impression on 
the nose: the sharp, all-pervading odor 
of cotton-seed oil emanating from the 
ginning and oil-processing mills. These, 
I learn later, provide steady employ- 
ment for some 2,000 workers, and more 
than that number during the 
autumn, cotton-ginning season. 
Waiting on the platform is Youssef 


Shaheen, a 


twice 


local businessman and 
farmer who is an old friend of George’s. 
Wiry, quick-moving, speaking rapid, 
flawless English, he has studied textile 
manufacture and agriculture in Britain 
and Germany. The jeep he uses fon 
visiting his fields is parked in the station 
square between a deCrepit, one-horse 
fiacre and a glistening Cadillac—typical 
of the contrast that continually presents 
itself in this land by the Nile. 
Compared with many Egyptian pro- 
vincial towns, which look as if they had 
grown up piecemeal and unplanned, 
Minia is and thanks, | 
Municipal 


spruce sedate, 
told, to 


Council which is now pressing on with 


am an energetic 
a $1,400,000 improvement scheme for 
water, electricity, and 
rhe clean, tree-lined main thoroughfare, 
Sharia el Nil (Street of the Nile) runs 
dead-straight toward the river, offering 


drains, roads. 


a pleasing prospect of the rocky hills 
on the east bank. 

While the town’s total population is 
around 70,000, this figure is misleading 
by Western standards. No more than 
20,000 people live in this, the “new 
Minia” which has sprouted in the last 
half century. To the south of its archi- 
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 tectural potpourri of smart villas, the 
residences of prosperous merchants and 
landowners, lies another Hud- 
idled there are the the lowe1 
middle-class, square, jerry-built 
; brick structures. At this lowest housing 
level, even a “‘village” in Egypt can have 
@?.000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Shaheen is kindly showing me 
round. Our first call the Mudir, 
the governor and the most important 
person in the province of which Minia 
sthe capital. His headquarters, guarded 
by a policeman in immaculate white 
drill, is in a 


world. 
homes ol 
dingy, 


is on 


cool, two-story building 


;with a neat rose garden in its central 


?courtyard. We are ushered into the 
spacious office—it looks rather like a 
Victorian drawing room—ol Abdullah 


Hosni, the Mudir, a slight, graying, com- 
posed litthe man with nice manners. I 


hand over to him the letter of intro 
duction given to me by the Govern- 
fment’s foreign press department in 


)Cairo. An this, for 
fotherwise a foreigner, asking questions 


and taking photographs, is liable to be 


essential document 


regarded with suspicion anywhere off 
jthe tourist-beaten track. 
\ 


1A we sip Turkish coffee—obligatory 
in business and social calls—I ex- 
pplain to the Mudir the purpose of my 
visit. He expresses interested approval 
pand proposes that we meet that night 
rat the “Sporting Club” in case I should 
have some questions after seeing the 
mn. 


7 


Next we go to interview the leading 
authority on life and affairs in Minia: 
Sadek Salama, founder, proprietor, and 
editor of Al Inzar (The Warning), local 
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“4 she helps bring Christian education 


weekly paper now in its twenty-seventh 
year of publication. 
He tells me that there is no real Com- 


munism in Minia, which he considers 
one olf the country’s most pre »sperous 
communities. “Just look at all those 


big American cars.”” He emphasizes, too, 
that the military regime is really tack- 
ling the problems of poverty, disease, 
and ignorance, especially now that the 
distracting, long-drawn 
Britain on the future of the Suez Canal 
Zone military 
The troops 
from Egypt is especially gratifying to 
Minia, he explains, for it was here in 
1919 that nationalist cutting 
all communications with Cairo, declared 
the province independent of the “Brit- 
ish-made” sultanate of Ahmed 
father of ex-King Farouk. 


dispute* with 


base is at last resolved. 


evacuation of foreign 


leaders, 


Fouad, 


For two stirring months Minia was a 
tiny, independent then British 
troops moved up from the Delta and 
crushed the pocket revolution, whose 
audacious 


State; 


sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment. One 
told the British commander: 
“We want the friendship of equal to 
equal, not the relationship of master 
to slave.” 


chiefs were 
lengthy 


of them 


Mr. Salama 
on the steps of his offices, I see two 


\s we take our leave of 


white-garbed nuns on bicycles rounding 
the Mr. 


street corner. Shaheen says 
they are from the nearby St. Joseph's 
School. We make that our next call. 
Fragrant oleanders and honeysuckle 


spill over the high wall at the gate. A 
Sister carrying a bucket emerges from 
the the mansion house 
which is in the main building within 


side door of 





Sister Adalbert from Jackman Station, Maine: With her young lay teachers 


to the illiterate masses of Egypt 


I address her in French— 
tell-tale “American.” 


the 
she 


grounds. 
answers In 


HE is Sister Henry Adalbert, from 
Jackman Station, Maine, who has 
been in Minia for eight Show- 
ing me around the spotless school and 
chapel, Sister Adalbert tells me that the 
mission of the Sisters of St. 


years. 


French 


Joseph was established in Minia_ in 
1911. Now the sisters have two schools 
for girls, a dispensary, and another 
clinic in a neighboring village. The 
Jesuit Fathers run a school for boys. 
There are 350 girls attending the school 
here for children of the wealthier 
classes, and 500 at the school in the 


southern poorer-class district. Lay teach 
ers, recruited from girls who distinguish 
themselves at school, help the seven 
teen Sisters who staff the Sis 
ter Adalbert is the 

At this school, one-third of the pupil 
are Moslems, the others Coptic Ortho 
dox (Minia has a 
Coptic Christians who make up about 
6 per cent of Egypt's 
Greek Orthodox, Coptic 
Coptic Catholic 
Nesseir, has his here; there 
are 6,000 Coptic Catholics in the dio 
cese) , and a handful of Latin Catholics. 
The Moslem girls learn 
home. All the 
course in religion given at 
comprising Christian Bible 
history, and the New Testament. At 
the school for the poor, one-fifth of the 
children are Moslems, two-fifths Coptic 
Orthodox, and the remainder Coptic 
Catholic. 

The Sisters also conduct 


mission. 


only American. 


large minority of 
population) , 
Catholic (a 
sishop, Msgr. Boulos 
residence 


Koran at 
attend 
the 
doctrine, 


the 


Christians the 


SC hool, 


a small nor- 
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mal school where village girls train as 
teachers, returning afterward to their 
native villages to teach in Catholic 
schools. 

At the dispensary, she tells me, as 
many as 300 patients are treated in a 
single day by the Sister in charge and 
her lay helpers. 
are eye troubles, dysentery, fever, and 
sores. 


The most common ills 


Lack of hygiene and insufficient 


nourishment are the 


cause olf acute 
distress. Superstitions also help to 
swell the ill-health statistics. Lest it 
might attract the envious eye of a 


passer-by, a mother will keep her child 
in filthy rags. Many believe, too, that 
a baby should not be washed for the 
first seven days of its life. When chil- 
dren fall and hurt themselves, they soon 
discover that dirt rubbed into the 
wound is a way to stop bleeding. 

At the age of four or five a child be- 
comes a financial asset to his parents. 
Many of the processes of cotton culti- 
vation, such as thinning the plants and 
fighting the cotton worm, are performed 


exclusively by children. 


N holidays and vacation, the Sis- 
C) ters bicycle to nearby villages, tak- 
ing with them collyrium and aspirin 
for the sick the 
dispensary. They visit the free 
Catholic schools to distribute food and 
clothing donated by benefactors. 


who cannot come to 


also 


There 
is an intense desire for learning, and, 
although the 


government is building 


new schools as fast as its resources will 
permit, about half the children of school 
age cannot be accommodated. \ 
“People’s University” provides night 
classes for adults. 

However, about seventy-five per cent 


of Egyptians above five years of age are 


illiterate, sixty-seven per cent of the 
men and cighty-seven per cent of the 
women. Ignorance is coupled with the 


traditional Moslem belief in predestina- 
tion which sometimes deprives the poor 


The Mudir: For a foreigner, a letter of 
introduction is an essential document 
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of incentives to better living conditions. 


Few Moslems are ever converted to 
Christianity, but the Sisters’ welfare 
and educational work is of immense 


value. 
friendly 


The people, realizing this, are 
and co-operative. 

I bid Sister good-by and rejoin Mr. 
Shaheen, patiently waiting at the gate 
We drive to the narrow 
streets of the bazaar, lying midway be- 
the old new The 
air is filled with, the aroma of spices 


in his Jeep. 


tween and towns. 


and leatherwork, the “smell of the 
East.” Craftsmen are producing the 
household articles which their forefa- 


thers have made and sold tor centuries. 

In the next hour we talk briefly to 
a score of shopkeepers and small traders, 
including one of the town’s best-known 
characters, Mohamed Abu _ Alil — nick- 
“The Doctor’ because of his 
passionate interest in economics. A tall, 
thin summons 


named 
man in his forties, he 

children for our ad- 
His 
shop, with fluorescent 
a full stock of textiles, 
made clothing is sold 


three of his_ six 


miring scrutiny. roomy draper’s 
lighiing, carries 
for little ready- 
outside the big 
cities. Most of the materials are locally 
manufactured at the big modern mills 
in the Delta. 

\ly Makhloof, proprietor of a = ma- 
quagi shop, where a suit or dress is 
cleaned and pressed for the equivalent 
of a few cents, is a frail, friendly man 
of sixty-six who delights in airing his 
half-dozen words of English. He en- 
joys’ being photographed—as does Abdel 
Moneim, who sells foul, a 
dish 


chnormous coppel 


basic Egyp- 
from an 
jar which he trundles 
ramshackle hand-cart. <A 
carpenter, Hanna Shakib, forty-five, is 
fitting a new front to a shop. He looks 
lar older than his years, like many an- 
other overworked Farah Ibra- 
who conducts his 
business from a tiny kiosk and prepares 
his wares on the spot. 


tian made trom beans, 


along on a 


artisan. 


him is a contectioner 


He is stirring 


Mohamed Abdulrahmen: The hotel servant 
insisted on having his photograph taken 











a huge tray of some sweetmeat simmer. —but 
ing over an open fire. mS InN 
My attempts to sound the man in the) 42% 
street on his political beliefs are no surpl 
very fruitful. The issues which troubk emp! 
us in the West have hardly as yet pen the | 
trated the public consciousness, thougt 4 Mi 
there iy a general hope that “they bitio 
(meaning the East-West blocs) wij} "3" 
not start a war. There is also a deep the 
rooted hostility to Israel — ceaseles cedu 
propaganda against the Jewish «stay Mw 
is kept up by most Arabic newspapers| ning 
and radio stations. bust 
Shar 
IVELIEST interest is taken, however} 2" 
in the government program to re alte 
duce the cost of living and improye style 
social conditions. A peasant who haf "4° 
ridden in from the country on his clud 
donkey declares himself highly satisfied! and 
with the chicks which are being distri. 
buted free by the government’s §veter: F 
inary officers to improve the strain ol 
Feyptian poultry. He is apparently un) St 


aware that the chicks are a gift from) 8) 
the United States; in fact, it seems hef 4 


has never even heard of America. The) 2" 
. *“_« . f 

land reform laws, limiting the maximum 

individual holding to 200 acres and Psi 


estimated 100,000) Spi 
peasant families, are obviously effecting) ¢ I 
a social revolution in the countryside. 
More stubborn views on international, 
issues are held by Ibrahim Abul Nebi mo 
a morose-looking individual with a wi do 
humor. “I don’t like America 

and England,” he says decisively. ‘These { Sai 


thus benefiting an 


sense ol 1S 


countries are finished. It’s the tum ins 
now of Russia and Japan and Ger Kl 
many. 

Over a belated lunch, Mr. Shaheen ha 


and I discuss Egypt’s problems. Like tri 
all the younger, well-educated Egyp- hi 
tians, he is tully aware of how grave; th 
these problems are and that something ce 
must be done quickly. The country’s. ¥ 
resources must be exploited to the ut sl 


most and this calls for industrialization tl 
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immer. —but more than twice as much capital young men and insist that I join them ALAN McGREGOR, a Scot who has divided 

is invested in agriculture as in industry. in a Coca-Cola. the last ten years between his own country and 

. : : ". Ags : ‘ S the Near East, is correspondent for Kemsly 

in th About half the rural population is Minia by night, as Mr. Shaheen drives Newepepere, © terge Geltich. sovenuser orem. 
re no surplus, in the sense that no adequate me back to the hotel, is a vista ol little 
trouble employment is available for it within coffee shops crowded with galabieh-clad 
t penal the present agricultural set-up. Egyptians relaxing at pavement tables. altered, she adds, and the present legis- 
thougg 4 Mr. Shaheen believes that the am- Many of them are smoking hookahs, lation fails to provide adequate safe- 
“they'} bitious program drawn up by the new the cumbersome’ water-pipes which guards for the unfortunate children of 
) wil} regime can be realized. He adds: “But cafés rent by the half-hour. Others are a broken marriage. , 
. deep the old red tape of governmental pro- sipping glasses of strong black tea, a Her eyes shine with enthusiasm as she 
saselesp cedure is still jamming progress.” stimulant to a weary man after a tough — talks at length of education for women. 
state We arrange to meet again in the eve-  day’s work. Egypt's first secondary school for girls 
Papen| ning and Mr. Shaheen leaves for a My visit to Egypts “Main Street” is was not opened until 1925. Today, 

business appointment. I stroll along almost over. I am privileged, however, girls form thirty-five per cent of the 

Sharia el Nil in the warm afternoon’ to have an interview with one of the school population. Shaking hands as 
yweyer| sunshine. The shops, opening again women who is foremost in social work. _ I leave, she tells me confidently, “Within 
to re) alter the siesta, are in the Western She shall be known here as “Mrs. X,” thirty years, Arab women will be as ad- 
nprove style, their windows displaying an at- for she asked that her name should not vanced as their American sisters.” 
10 haf active range of household goods, in- be published. (While many educated Maybe it will take longer than that, I 
m hist Cluding American and German radios Egyptian women dress like their West-  1eflect, traveling back to Cairo in a 
vtisfied} and washing machines. ern counterparts, they are, in general, streamlined diesel train. Progress is 
distri still much more reserved and avoid pub- inevitable, but deep-rooted conservatism 
veter: F Patoe the Café Solon in the Midan _ licity) . is strengthened by the wide impact of 
‘ain off Palace (Palace Square), comes the She is a tall, slim woman in her Islamic law on the individual’s personal 
tly un-} steady clicking of backgammon sets. thirties. Her black morning dress has life. Retormers have to break through 
+ from) Egyptians, mostly in European dress, the expensive simplicity of Paris. She a double barrier: man’s instinctive re- 
‘ms hep are playing this game at little tables was educated at a French school in _ sistance to social change and sometimes 
. The} and sipping coffee or Coca-Cola. Cairo and at a university in France. fanatical opposition from the mosque 
<imum| The calé proprietor is Nicholas One is conscious of the discreet but — pulpits. 
sand Psaconas, a dapper little Greek with a penetrating scrutiny of her fine green 
00,000) spiked waxed moustache who looks like — eyes. B‘ I no country can be happy with 
fecting) «=@ Frenchman. Mrs. X thoroughly approves the re- two civilizations existing side by 
rvside Mr. Tsaconas introduces me to three — gime’s attempts to obtain a revision of — side as in Egypt’s “Main Street,” where 
ttional, of the backgammon players: Dr. Mah- the laws regulating divorce (polygamy a laborer earns fourteen dollars, just 
Nebi | moud Afifi Abdelkerim, thirty-seven, a is dying out of its own accord). The — one-fifth of a young bank clerk’s starting 


a wri doctor who graduated in France and divorce rate—a Moslem need only say © salary. Some outside economic aid is 
meric is now at the state-run Minia Hospital; three times to his wife, “I divorce you"— needed, for the country’s own re- 
‘These { Salah Abdel Azim, twenty-eight, tax of thirty out of a hundred marriages is sources are hardly sufficient to halt 
turn inspector; and his assistant, Medhat among the world’s highest, she says. progressive impoverishment. ‘Today, an 
| Ger) Khalifa, twenty-three. Indignantly she quotes this clause Egyptian worker's productive capacity 
lypical of the new generation, they from laws still applied daily in the — is estimated to be 25 per cent less than 

raheen have a tull appreciation of big-power Sharia (Moslem religious) courts: “It before the First World War. 

Like friction and the H-bomb. While they a wife falls ill, and if she is in need of All these ambitious economic and so- 
Egyp- have no sympathy for Communism, care, the husband is not obliged to aid cial reforms must go through. Hopes 
grave? they hope, nevertheless, that’ their her or to incur expenditure on her be- have been awakened. If they are not 
ething country can keep out of any new half. She must go to her parents to be fulfilled, Egypt’s present sorrows may 
muys) world war—even if its geographical po- cared for; if she has none, the husband — be even more bitter—especially for the 
he ut: sition as the gateway to Africa makes can abandon her to the grace of God. West. “Main Street’”” may be given a 
zation this improbable. They are likeable .. .” Many similar clauses need to be Moscow slant. 





hild labor in Egypt’s fields help 


bar against the dreaded cotton worm 


At the Cafe Solon: backgammon, Cokes, 


For the farmers: land reform, and free 
and hopes that peace may reign after all 


chicks under U. S. technical assistance 
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THEODOR BLANK 





Quiet Revolutionary 





There is a lot of talk about a German militarism. 


Actually, Germany’s Defense Chief is changing 


Germany’s idea of a soldier. 


This is the story 


by WELLINGTON LONG_ 


QUIET revolution has been tak- 

ing place in Germany, led by a 

Catholic trades unionist dedicated 
to the idea that a man doesn’t cease to 
be a citizen when he puts on a soldier's 
uniform. 

It has that if Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer is the engine driver 
of the Germany, then 
Chief Theodor Blank is his mechanic. 
Adenauer, now seventy-eight, conceived 
the grand plan for West Germany re- 
joining the democratic community, but 
Blank, thirty years his junior, had to 
lock the pieces together. 


been said 


new Defense 


The determination of these two men 
that, for the first time in modern Ger- 
man history, parliament and not the 
army shall be the supreme political 
arbiter, that workers shall have as much 
chance as the more privileged classes of 
becoming that soldiers shall 
have the right to vote and the right to 
a decent trial by court martial—this de- 
termination is probably the best insur- 
ance there is that Germany is finally 
to become and remain democratic. 


officers, 


Blank’s attitude is perhaps _ best 
summed up by a promise he made 
over two years ago—“The uniform 


shall not give its bearer either a superior 
or inferior place in society, but should 
be considered a practical set of working 
clothes which like any other work suit, 
is taken off on holidays.” 

And again, more recently—“The fu- 
ture European soldier of the German 
nation shall be respected and treated as 
a human and a citizen. In order to 
achieve this, it is necessary to observe 
in our new army the basic rights laid 
down in our constitution.” 

All this may not sound particularly 
startling to America, raised in the revo- 


30 


lutionary and civil war tradition of 
soldiers electing their own officers and 
where Congressional control of the mili- 
tary is accepted as a matter of course. 

But Blank is talking about Germany, 
where an enlisted man used to be one 
of the lowest forms of life, while an of- 
ficer was one of the highest. 

This is the country where, only a 
generation ago, a man who eventually 
became one of the top-ranking World 
War II generals joined his regiment to 
find that he was the only commoner 
officer. 
mental 


Every other man in the regi- 
was a Freiherr, 
Baron, Count, or Prince, and the intrud- 
ing commoner was considered some kind 
of a social leper who always had to sit 
at the bottom of the dining table. 

This is the country where, up to nine 
years an enlisted man who dared 
to walk into a restaurant frequented by 
officers had to salute each officer present, 
then ask the highest-ranking man for 
permission to eat in the place. 

This is the place where a word from 
the army could, and did, make or break 
a government. 


officers’ mess 


20 
ago, 


HEODOR Blank walked across Eu- 
pip as an enlisted man and later 
as a junior officer in the old German 
army. He didn’t like how the outfit was 
run, and now he’s changing the rules. 

Blank is truly a “self-made man”—so 
much so that German essayists, unable 
to find any words in their own language 
to express the idea precisely, have simply 
borrowed the American phrase. 

He was born on September 19, 1905, 
in the village of Elz an der Lahn, the 
son of a carpenter, third of ten children. 
Theo had to go to work at the age of 
fourteen, when he began to learn cab- 





Wide World Photo 





inet-making in Bochum, smack in the} 
center of the Ruhr Kohlenpott (Coal § 
pot). F 
But Blank learned  cabinet-making | 
quickly. At the same time, he took a] 
interest in politics and trades | 
union work. He joined the old Zentrum; a | 


Party and the Christian Trades Unions. 5 
By the time he was twenty-five years old, @& Ri 
' 


great 


me 


he had been elected secretary of the 
Dortmund Association of Christian Fac 
tory and Transport Workers. 


HREE years later, in 1933, the | 
bes took over the unions. Hitler’s 
labor chief, Robert Ley, sensing that 
Blank was a comer, offered him a high} B 
position in the new organization, but? m 
the latter refused. For his pains, he 
suddenly discovered he couldn’t find 
work. . F 

For lack of anything better to do, he 
began an intense study of ancient Greek | 
and Latin; then, at the age of thirty, 
he decided to go back to school. Once 
he convinced the school authorities he 
wasn’t joking, he entered the Dortmund 
Gymnasium, passed his university exam 
inations with flying colors, and went on 
to the Universities of Hannover and 
Muenster to study physics, mathematics, 
and engineering. It is said that he unm 
derstands Einstein’s theory. 

But in 1939 he was conscripted into 
the Wehrmacht as an enlisted man in 
the infantry. He doesn’t talk a great 
deal about the next six years, but he 
spent most of that time on the Russian 
front, was eventually transferred to a 
anti-tank outfit, where he won a battle 
field commission as lieutenant and was 
decorated several times for bravery. His 
medals include the coveted Iron Cross. 

He ended the war in an American 


in 
WI 
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prisoner of war camp in Southern Ger- 
many, but was soon released and 
worked his way back to the Ruhr by 
repairing door and window frames. 
There were plenty of them ready for re- 


pair. 


As soon as he reached Dortmund, 
Blank rejoined the Christian Trades 
Union movement and also Konrad 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Union, 
a liberal coalition of Protestants and 
Catholics which succeeded the old Zen- 
trum Party. 

The work was cut out for him. The 
Nazis had been driven out, but now the 
Communists were a menace. Blank was 
elected co-chairman of the powerful 
Miner’s Union, which in the early post- 
war period was almost completely Com- 
munist-dominated. But slowly, Blank 
eased the Reds out of their positions of 
influence. 

When the Economic Council, forerun- 
ner of the present West German federal 
republic, was established in Frankfurt, 
Blank was made a delegate, specializing 
in economic and social questions. He 
took his policy from the two Papal 
Encyclicals Quadragesimo and 
Novarum, which he studied in 
the original Latin. 

In the first West German parlia- 
mentary elections in 1949, Blank ran as 
a Christian Democratic candidate in the 
sorken constituency, on the edge of the 
Ruhr valley near the Dutch border, and 
carried it by a magnificent majority. 

When Adenauer formed his first gov- 
ernment, he offered Blank the Ministry 
of Labor. But Blank turned it down 
his friend Anton Storch, 
whom he felt to be better qualified. 

Even then, outside of labor circles, 
Blank was almost unknown inside Ger- 
many, and his name had probably never 


Anno 
Rerum 


in favor of 


Former Generals Heusinger and Spiedel are on Blank’s 
staff. They were accused of part in bomb-plot on Hitler 
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been mentioned in a foreign newspaper. 


That was the situation on October 
26, 1950, when Chancellor Adenauer 
suddenly appointed Blank “Commis- 


sioner for the Accommodation of In- 
creases in the Numbers of Foreign Oc- 
cupation Troops.” 

That was the year the North Koreans 
had attacked South and the United 
States began adding muscle to its de- 
fenses everywhere. For four months, 
Adenauer had, had a small staff of mik- 
tary advisors in his Chancellery, headed 
by Count Gerhard Schwerin, a former 
lieutenant-general who had served as 
military attaché in London before the 
war, later as commander of the Wind- 
hund division in Russia. 


HE day after Blank’s appointment, 
"Eh saan was forced to resign, osten- 
sibly because he talked too freely to the 
press about plans for possible German 
rearmament in view of the increasing 
Soviet danger, and Blank got his job 
too. 
had much for 
professional soldiers, anyway. He is one 
of the few men in Germany who has 
never served a term in the army. In 
fact, he claims the only time he ever 
fired a gun was when he once had to 
open a “Schutzenfest” in Cologne in his 
capacity as Lord Mayor of that city. 
“I missed the target so far they sus- 


Adenauer never use 


pected that I hadn’t fired at all,” 
\denauer recalls proudly. 
Blank immediately established a rec- 


ord of some kind. During the first ten 
days in office, he had neither office nor 
telephone, secretary nor typewriter. He 
didn’t even have any letterhead paper 
or calling cards printed. In short, he 
didn’t spend a pfennig of the taxpayers’ 


money for almost two weeks, which is 





WELLINGTON LONG, formerly chief of Uni- 
ted Press Bureau, Bonn, Germany, is now head 
of Newsweek Bureau in that city. 





probably a record not only for this, 
but for any other, country. 

He lived then, as he does now, in a 
single room in the Beamten 
Ghettoes (civil servants ghettoes) in 
Bonn, cooking his own breakfast and 


one of 


dinner, and visiting his wife and young 
son, Theo junior, in Dortmund only on 
weekends, which home 
carpentry and gardening and making 
small talk over a with the 
movie owner, a friend of some years 
standing. 

His first staff, 
around to forming 
about a dozen men and, by the end of 
the first six months, still didn’t exceed 
thirty persons, although now it has been 
expanded to seven hundred. 


he devoted to 


beer local 


when he finally got 


one, numbered 


He was the obvious choice as defense 
chief. At that time, West Germany 
was in the grip of the Ohne Mich (with- 
out me) rearmament, a 
malady which particularly affected the 


feeling about 


working classes, who had had more than 
enough of army life. Blank, ‘himself a 
worker and union leader, could help 
bring these groups around to support of 
the rearmament that had become 
inevitable. He was one of the few Cath- 
olic politicians who had won the respect 
and the 
double-amputee, opposition 
leader, 


now 


even friendship of bitter, 
Socialist 

Schumacher. It 
ous that he would be more acceptable 
abroad than the old General 
Staff. On the other hand, professional 
German officers respected him because 
he surely knew about all there was to 


learn’ about soldiering. 


Kurt was obvi- 


any ol 


The new “German Pentagon”—a far cry from the days of 
the old Wehrmacht: no guards, and children play undisturbed 
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And he knew how to negotiate from 
weakness. 

His first meeting with the allies took 
place on January 9, 1951, in the 
mountain-top Hotel. He 
walked into the conference room to face 
British, French, and American generals 
and complained bitterly that the guards 
had forbidden him to park his car in 
the lot the allies. The 
quickly accorded him equal treatment. 
The psychological effect was great. 


Petersberg 


used by allies 


HE first 


European 


German delegate to the 

\rmy negotiations in 
Paris was Herr Roediger, then with the 
German foreign 
High Court Judge. Roediger always 
spoke in Paris in diplomatic French and 
was conceding most points to the French 
without an argument. 

Finally, Adenauer put all his chips 
on the European Army policy and sent 
Blank to Paris to salvage what he could. 

Blank marched into the Paris confer- 
ence July 8, 1951, 
“Gentlemen, you will take 
that I speak only German. If 
you talk to me, bring an interpreter.” 


ministry and now a 


room and an- 


on 
nounced, 


notice 


That said, he got down to business. 

“I will negotiate,” he declared, “only 
if it is recognized from the beginning 
that Germany is an equal partner in the 


European Army and that there will 
be no discrimination against her 
soldiers.” 

He set other conditions, chief of 


which was that the French proposal that 
German units be limited to regimental 
combat teams be s¢ rapped. 

“The smallest possible independent 
tactical unit,” he 
vision. 


said, “must be the di- 
Any German units smaller than 
this would be nonsense.” 

The French, Italian, Belgian, Dutch, 
and Luxembourg governments accepted 
both these points, although it required 
a major change of thinking in many 
European capitals. 

There is no doubt that, in 1950 and 
1951, Adenauer Blank 
national army 


favored a 
with NATO 
membership. But there is also no doubt 
that both became quickly sold on the 
European Army idea and were deeply 
disappointed when it was rejected by 
the French this 

Sull, they have salvaged a surprising 
amount of the idea of the Euro- 
pean Army and hope and believe that 
the Brussels Pact-NATO arrange- 
ment eventually will lead to the main 
goal of European Union. Both are firm 
believers in the necessity of a European 


and 
German 


Parliament summer. 


basic 


new 


Political Community and believe it will 
be achieved in time. 

Both men sincerely believe that, politi 
cally, Europe cannot survive unless there 
is a real French-German reapproach- 
ment. The first step was the Schuman 
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Plan European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the second the European Army, 
the next the European Political Com- 
munity. 

But perhaps the most difficult task is 
t6 democratize the army. With Blank, 
this is a matter of principle. But more 
than that, it had to done if the 
Ohne Mich feeling was to be conquered. 

Blank surrounded himself with young 
former ofhcers of anti-Nazi record, such 
as Count Johann A. Kielmansegg, 
Oster, Axel von dem 
Bussche, two former high-ranking gen- 
erals, Adolf Heusinger and Hans Spei- 
del, both of whom were jailed for al- 
leged participation in the July 20, 1944, 


be 


Achim and 


bomb plot on Hitler’s life, and such 
civilian administrators as Ernst Wirmer, 
whose brother was executed for partici- 
pation in the July 20 plot. 

Some of the 


group bore old and renowned family 


It was an odd set-up. 


names, many were older than Blank, all 
had outranked him in the late war; yet 
all took orders trom him without com- 
plaint and apparently are completely 
loyal to him, 

This group that the 
German soldier should have the right 


decided new 





@ You cannot love a thing with- 
out wanting to fight for it.—G. K. 
Chesterton 








to vote by absentee ballot, for the first 
time in German history. If he is a mem- 
ber of a trade union when he is called 
up for duty, he may retain his member- 
ship. Off-duty, a soldier will be per- 
mitted to wear civilian clothing and will 
be required during that period to salute 
only his immediate superior officers. 
Courts-martial shall be made up of 
independent lay judges rather than of 
army ofhcers; defendants may choose 
call character 
witnesses, and have the right of appeal. 
When a soldier is transferred, his record 
will not only 
punishments, if any, but also an account 


their own counsel, can 


show his convictions and 
of commendations and a survey of abil- 
ities. 

All the American 
army but is a complete break with tradi- 
tion in Germany. 


this is manifest in 


For the first time in Germany, con- 
scientious objectors are to receive rec- 
ognition. If they prove to a_ civilian 
commission that their religious convic- 
tions prohibit their bearing arms, they 
will be assigned to non-combat jobs. 

The old and hated (by enlisted men, 
at least) Prussian-type, parade-ground 
drill will be replaced by the more use- 
ful, training in the 
weapons in the field. 


intensive use of 





“What we seek,” Blank says, “‘is a com. 
promise between freedom and order,” 

Above all, Blank concludes, the par. 
liament must be supreme. 

“Militarism,” he has “in my 
opinion is not the military sickness of an “¢ 
army but the political sickness of a peo. 
ple. It consists in the spreading of mili- 
tary thinking and in the employment of 
military terms by the state and in politi- 
cal life. 

“If one will really root this out, one 
must not, in the first instance, establish 
this or that limitation within the mili- 
tary organization but rather insure that 
the politically responsible have supreme 
authority and the last word in all fields 
—and also in the military. The guaran- 
against militarism is the political 


said, 


tee 
maturity of the people. 

“Naturally, one of the main political 
goals in the construction of an army 
must be the limiting of the military or- 
ganization and its leadership to specific 
missions, to incorporate it harmoniously 
into the state as a whole, and to insure 
the supremacy of the parliament and 
the government under all circumstances. 

“The German parliament will, in any 
case, have an important voice in all 


questions concerning German detense 
contributions to the European Army.” 

In line with this policy, all officers 
from the rank of colonel up must be 
approved by the federal cabinet, which 
is, of course, subject to interpolation by 
the parliament. 

Some think that Blank will fail in his 
great mission, that the generals who put 
Hitler into power will once again win 
the upper hand, that the Germans are 
being rearmed too soon. Based on the 
record, these are valid fears. 

On the other hand, the omnipotent 
General Staff disintegrated as a unit at 
the end of the Some of the in- 
dividuals are still around, but they have 
as yet no positions of authority. All are 
growing old. Blank’s generation, on the 
other hand, is only now reaching the 
age of full effectiveness in the political 
field, and this is the generation that 
had more than they wanted of the old 
army in seven years of bitter, hopeless 


war. 


war. 
Time is on Blank’s side. 


HEN Blank first started learning 
Wy the cabinet-making trade, his car- 
penter father showed him a great door 
he had built for a Ruhr building. 

“If in your life, you build such a 
grand door,” said the elder Blank, “then 
you will not have lived in vain.” 

“I’m building another kind of door 
now,” 
to be just as well-made and_ tightly 
fitted to prevent the wrong people 
breaking in. I hope I can do as good 
work as my father.” 
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The Advent Wreath is becoming popular in U.S. homes 


HE young girl struck a match and 


held it to the wax taper. She 
moved toward the four candles 
set in a wreath at the center of the 
dining table and lit the first candle, 


while her father prayed: 

“O God, by word all 
are sanctified, pour forth Thy blessing 
this wreath grant that we 
who use it may prepare our hearts for 
the coming of Christ and may receive 
from Thee abundant graces. Who liv- 
\men.’ 


whose things 


upon and 


est and reignest forever. 
This will be 


sands ol 


re-enacted thou- 
countless American 
homes during the Advent Season, 1954. 
It is the Advent Wreath custom, which 
in recent years has become increasingly 
Catholic 

United States. 
Wreath is usually of 
adorned with four 
prepared on the Saturday before the 
First Sunday of Advent. It is a symbol 
of the spiritual preparation for the 
coming of Christ, the Light, at Christ 
mas. One candle is lit on the first Sun 
day of Advent; the first and second on 
the second Sunday, and so on until the 


scene 
times in 


popular among families 
throughout the 
The Advent 


evergreen candles, 


last Sunday when all four remain lit. 

It is very simple to make an Advent 
Wreath. Obtain a round Jello mold 
tin, about ten inches in diameter, with 


a hole in the center. Fill the sides with 





First step in making wreath is to set candles 
in dirt placed in a round, ten-inch jello tin 
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soil or sand, add the four candles 
equally spaced and trimmed at the 
bottom with ribbon. Then cover the 


soil base with evergreen, a bit of holly 
—and there is your wreath. 

this custom 
many 


The Christian origin of 
obscure, although au- 
first begun in 
certain, it is 


is rather 
thorities 
Germany. 


suggest it was 
One thing is 
not specifically a Catholic custom and 
Advent Wreaths are to be found in 
almost every Christian home in Ger- 
y, Catholic and Protestant. 
Whatever its origin, though, the Ad- 
vent Wreath is growing in use among 


many, 


Catholics in this country. This is be- 


cause it is not only helpful in “bring- 
Christ back Christmas,” but 
also because it contributes to family 


ing into 
realization of the spiritual significance 
of the start of the liturgical year. 


HERE is no set 
lowed \dvent 
Wreath. for the 
candles on the wreath to be lit just be- 
After 
the meal, the family gathers around for 


ritual to be fol- 
the 


normal 


concerning 
However, it ts 


fore the main meal of the evening. 


prayer and meditation. 
that this meditation dwell not 
the first Christ 
celebrate on Day, 


when 


It is suggested 
only on 
which we 
but 
He 


coming ol 
Christmas also 
on His second coming will 


appear as our Judge. 


Four candles, a prayer, and a wreath 
are restoring the meaning of Advent 


by GERARD E. SHERRY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 





After candles are set, cover the soil 
base with evergreen and a bit of holly 









CHRIST. the Light 





DAN ZEHNDER 


Advent, therefore, has a_penitential 
aspect as well as one of rejoicing. This 
is made very clear in the Mass of the 
First Sunday of Advent; the Epistle 


Ou 
the Gospel recounts the signs of the 


reminds us of Lord’s coming and 


end of the world. 

It is recommended too, in respect to 
the Advent Wreath meditation, that 
it be turned toward one of the most 
important characters in the drama 


staged at Bethlehem—that of Our Lady. 
It is Son 
those last few weeks are precious to hei 


her who is to be born, and 


in her divine maternity. Devotion ¢o 
the Blessed Mother becomes, therefore, 
an integral part of any Advent prayer. 

For those who would like a set fon 


mula for use in conjunction with the 
Advent Wreath, the 
thers of Conception Abbey, Conception 


Benedictine Fa 


Mo., have produced a little leaflet con 
taining family prayers to be used on the 
occasion. 
Certainly 
the Christian 
joice in the preparations for the coming 
Christ Child Holy 
rejoiced in the humble sur 


there is opportunity for 


family of today to re 


of the 


Family 


just as- the 


roundings of the stable. And the Ad 
vent Wreath can help to bring home 
these significant events. At the same 
time it will encourage the family unity 


so necessary in the world of today. 



















Finally, trim candles with purple 
ribbon—and there is your wreath 
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THE ~<YIGN POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH C.P. 


Eucharistic Bread Only 


{1 non-Catholic 


wants to know why Catholics do not re- 
ceive the Eucharist under the form of wine as well as 
bread.—G. B., Pitrspurcu, Pa. 


The reception of Holy Communion under the form of both 
bread and wine was the general practice throughout the 
Western sectors of the Catholic Church for twelve centuries. 
It is still the custom in the 
the Church. 


sectors of 
the 
Church, there was no prohibition against the 


Eastern 


But from the earliest days of 


reception of Holy Communion under one form 
only. St. Cyprian records that the Sacrament 
was given to infants under the form of wine 
Fertullian and St. Basil testify that, during th 
days of persecution, the first Christians brought 
the Eucharist to their homes under the form of 
bread. For about six centuries, the hermits of 
received 
Basil 





the desert Communion in the same Saints 


form of 


Way. 


Ambrose and the 


received Viaticum under 


bread only. 

Today’s method of receiving the Sacrament dates back 
to the fifteenth century, when it 
Church by the 


the 
But even before the 
law was passed, Communion under the form of bread only 


was made a law of 


Council of Constance. 
had been the general practice for quite some time and for 
the following reasons. The for thousands of 
communicants was prohibitive; so many drinking from the 
same Communion cup entailed danger of infection; climate 
made it difficult to reserve the Blessed Sacrament under the 
form of wine; and there was always more or less danger of 
spilling the Precious Blood. 

Your friend wants to know if the Church can defend hei 
present practice by the authorization of the Scriptures. To 
begin with, it cannot be shown from Holy Scripture that 


cost of wine 


we should receive the Eucharist under the form of both 
bread and wine. True, Our Lord did often refer to the 
Fucharistic reception of His Body and Blood, in a plural 
way. But just as often, He referred to His Body only, o1 
to heavenly Bread only. “He that eateth this Bread shall 
live forever.” (John 5:59) Similarly St. Paul the \postle, 


who makes it so clear that by receiving the Eucharist un- 
worthily, under the form of either bread or wine, we com- 
mit sacrilege. “Whoever shall eat or drink the chalice of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord” (1 Cor. 11:27). 

Now let us apply 
upon 


a little common-sense reasoning, based 
our faith in the Eucharistic Presence. When Our 
Lord declared “This is My Body,” He alive and He 
was, of course, divine. Therefore, under the appearance of 
bread, He had to be present in all His reality—Body, Blood, 
Soul, and Divinity. So too, when He declared “This is the 
My Blood.” The consecrated Bread does not 
and cannot bespeak the presence of His Body only, any 


more than the consecrated Wine implies the presence of only 
His Blood. 


was 


chalice of 


There was only one brief period in Christ’s 
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mortal lifetime when Body, Blood, and Soul were separated 
His death until the resurrection. 
receive the Eucharistic Bread, we reccive 
Our Lord unmutilated, in His divine-human entirety. 


from one another—lrom 


Hence, when we 


Please Clarify! 


In your “Sign Post” column for September (1954) you seem 
to imply that dissection of the human body for sctentifi 
purposes and/or autopsies is immoral and forbidden by 
the Church.—M. D., PUTNAM VALLEY, N. Y. 


It was the inquirer who stated that “dissection of the body 
after death is forbidden.” The predominant purpose of ou 
reply was to emphasize a point that should be obvious—the 
considerable difference between dissection or an autopsy on 
the one hand, and, on the other, a donation of blood, skin 
for a graft, a cornea for transplant; also, the reverential spirit 
of the Church toward the human body as the partner of the 
soul in both mortal and immortal life. This attitude of the 
Church is exemplified by the laws which require Christian 
burial even for amputated limbs. 

However, we admit that we should have rounded out the 
statement by adding that, despite natural and supernatural! 
repugnance, the Church does permit both autopsy and dis 
section, for the sake of the scientific progress to which a post 
mortem is so conducive. Some would say that there is no such 
thing as an unnecessary autopsy—that any autopsy is so use 
ful as to be rated necessary. We do concede that, provided 
an autopsy be carried out in the proper spirit, it can be con- 
sidered a corporal work of mercy. With the ultémate purpose 
in mind of combating disease and alleviating human suffer 
ing, the Rev. John J. Flanagan, S.J., Executive Director ol 
the Catholic Hospital Association, has written as follows: 
‘A large number of hospitals hover around the minimum 
requirement because the medical staff, as a group, has not 
been educated to the value of the autopsy . do not realize 
its importance in their own professional advancement and 
the resulting good for their patients.” (Hospital Progress, 
\ugust, 1954.) 


La Saleite 


Please explain origin of a statue, supposed to be of Mary, 
of a woman with head in hands 
knees.—A. T., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


crying and elbows on 


The statue represents the Virgin Mary, in the posture ol 
one overwhelmed with grief, as she appeared to two shep 
herd children in 1846. La Salette is the name of a moun 
tain area in southeastern France, now famous for the shrine 
of Our Lady of La Salette. The bishop of that area, afte 
thorough investigation, endorsed the vision as genuine and 
in 1852 founded a missionary congregation of priests and 
brothers under the title of Our Lady of La Salette, a com- 
munity now flourishing in the United States. 

It is interesting to review the dates and places of the more 
notable apparitions of Our Lady: Guadalupe, Mexico, 1531; 
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Paris, France, 1830 (Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal) ; 
La Salette, France, 1846; Lourdes, France, 1858; Fatima, 
Portugal, 1917; Beauraing, Belgium, 1932-33; Banneux, 
Belgium, 1933. 


Restitution Problem 


Over a period of years, a chain store manager has been 
marking up prices, both to cover up a continuous theft 
of produce and to supply his own home with food. What 
about restitution?—L. V., BALTIMORE, Mb. 


I'ven though the theft of produce should be chalked up 
against undetected customers or against other employees, 
he would not be justified in balancing his books at the ex- 
pense of innocent customers. In this case, he is sure at least 
of his own thievery from the store. As regards his guilt in 
the mark-up of prices, it does not water down his guilt to 
say it was a case of a penny here, a penny there. Looking 
backward over the past and forward to the future, he must 
have adverted to the accumulation of pennies adding up 
to well over $1,000 annually. 

\lthough the manager has resolved to give up his pilfer- 
ing from store and customers, there is still a very serious 
But here and prac- 
tical impossibility to fulfill that obligation toward the cus- 
tomers. In the first place, he could not reckon how much 


obligation of restitution. now, it is a 


to return to his many victims. Even if he could, he is not 
obliged to make restitution in such a way as to defame 
himself. Were it financially possible, he could make the 
restitution by way of the needy poor. However, responsi- 
bility for his family, now and for some time to come, makes 
that impossible. Should restitution become feasible in the 
future, he would then be obliged. As for his obligation to 
the store, he could make amends by working overtime, by 
endeavoring to boost sales, and so on. 


No Prayer Wasted 


When you know that a person has led a very sinful life— 
has done practically nothing she should do—should you 
remember her soul in your prayers? If you pray for a de- 
parted soul who is condemned to hell, are the prayers of 
benefit to other souls?—P. G., SYATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


The only departed souls for whom it is futile to pray are 
those condemned to hell. Souls confined to Purgatory need 
our prayers in ratio to their negligence while on earth. Our 
prayers for the departed are never wasted. Be 
cause of the Communion of Saints, whereby 
all souls in heaven, in Purgatory, and on earth 
are spiritually kindred, the prayers prompted 
by our charity will be applied by Divine Provi- 
dence to someone needy and deserving and 
will redound to our own benefit as well. “As 
long as you did it to one of these, my least 
brethren, you did it to Me.” (Matt. 25:40) 





Be Prepared! 


Confronted with this dilemma, what should a pilot do? 
Forced to make an emergency landing, he cannot possibly 
do so without killing at least one person on the field; if 
he does not crash-land in this way, his own death is inevit 
able, and he is fully aware that he is in the state of mortal 
sin.—W. K., Witmincton, DEL. 


@@ Self-preservation is one of the dominant instincts of human 
nature. We are entitled and even obligated to preserve ow 
own lives, but not at the expense of someone else’s life—by 
recourse to murder. A pilot who has the time and mental 
control to figure out all the angles of his impending crash 
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landing and who is alert to the state of his soul has also the 
time and the alertness of conscience to make a compressed 
but mighty earnest act of contrition. His obligation is to do 
that—then bail out, or land in such a way as to endanger no 
other lives, if possible, even though that be at the expense 
of his own life. Needless to say, since self-preservation is so 
instinctive to human nature no one should endanger his 
eternal life by dilly-dallying in the hazardous state of mortal 
sin. 


Marriage Banns 


Why is it that the banns of matrimony are not always 


published?—E. G., Cuicaco, ILL. 


On rare occasions, and then only for serious reasons, are the 
banns of matrimony omitted. The purpose of announcing 
a prospective marriage well in advance is twofold; to better 
establish the freedom from impediments of the parties who 
intend to marry; and to enlist in their behalf the prayers of 
the parish. The banns are to be announced in the parish 
of both bride and three Sundays or 
holy days of obligation, either on the occasion of Mass or 
some other sacred function attended by 
the faithful. 
\ dispensation from the banns is given also when, 
for a justifiable reason, the fact o1 


groom, on successive 
a large number of 
Banns are not announced in the case of a mixed 
marriage. 
the marriage 
should be kept secret. Example of a justifiable reason would 
be the pregnancy of the bride to be or the danger of unwar- 
ranted attempts to prevent the marriage. 


time ol 


Parish Missions 


Are missions in parishes required by Church Law?—W. K., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Yes. Canon 1349 stipulates that bishops and local pastors 
shall provide a parish mission at least every ten years. The 
purpose of a parochial mission is to stimulate penance and 
restore Christian fervor among the members of a parish. In 
this respect, a mission resembles the spiritual exercises known 
as a retreat. A retreat, however, is usually given to a limited 
group of persons and is conducted by one priest, the “retreat 
The Second Plenary urged 
bishops and local pastors to provide special help along the 
above lines for the Negroes within their territories and for 


non-Catholics. 


master.” Council of Baltimore 


Fate 


What does the Church hold about Fate? Isn’t it preferable 
to rely on prudence and free will?—R. O'C., St. PETERs- 
BURG, FLA. 


For Catholic and non-Catholic, reliance upon prudence and 
free will, coupled with unhesitating belief and unwavering 
hope in the divine providence of the one true God, is 
obligatory. Absolutely incompatible with this conviction is 


any belief in, or fear of, a god labeled Fate under the in- 


fluence of which we are trapped. According to fatalists, 
human thoughts, desires, words, and actions are tyrannically 
prearranged. Hence, human attempts at prudence and free 
will are futile; we are irresponsible and desperately hope- 
less. 

Any such fear is based upon stupid ignorance and reflects 
upon the perfections of God as well as upon the dignity of 
human nature. Since God is the one Supreme Being, there 
cannot be a rival deity that could impose upon His creatures; 
since He is perfectly perfect and, therefore, all-wise and 
cood, He Himself could not treat the creatures of His hand 
The 
nobility and dignity of human nature are based upon our 
ability to choose prudently and to act of our own accord. 


as would a monster preying upon helpless victims. 
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From experience, we know that we can choose or not choose 
at all; we can decide upon this or that. We can even do 
the wrong thing freely; we can sin against the dictates of 
our own prudence. Hence, we are responsible and are the 
fashioners of our destiny. Were we incapable ol merit o1 
demerit, a just God could not deter us from wrongdoing by 
threats of punishment or encourage us to virtue by the 
promise of reward. 

When you say that some people consider a belief in Fate 
Actually, 
time 


as essential as belief in God, you do not exaggerate. 


cannot believe in Fate and at the 
God really: the don’t 


day’s world, a brooding, paralyzing fear of Fate is absurdly 


however, one same 


believe in two beliefs mix. In_ to- 
widespread. Symptoms are commonplace, such as reverence 
for a rabbit foot, crossing one’s fingers, hotels not daring 


to number a thirteenth floor, travelers refusal to buy a berth 


numbered 13, a dread of Friday the 13th—not to mention 
frantic recourse to fortune tellers and the like. It is out 
of order to wish a person “Good Luck,” or to bemoan his 


bad luck: to one who really believes in Divine Providence, 
there is no such thing as mere luck or accident. Even 
that 


things work together unto good” 


many 


Catholics need a reminde1 “to them that love God, all 


(Romans 8:28). 


A “Racket? 


Catholic 
while home in Canada on furlough, he was 
soured by Catholics who claim the Church in 


1m engaged to a non-Catholic who took instruc- 


S 


tions overseas; 


Canada is a 


“racket.”—B. M., WoLLasron, MAss. 
You should be relieved to discover the caliber of you 
fiancé belore it is too late. The dictionary classifies a 


“racket” as a piece of American slang, meaning “an or- 


eanized illegal activity, such as extorting money 
by threat or violence from legitimate business- 
men.” You became 


young man 





acquainted 
with the Church in Europe, but detected no 
racketeering. Her enemies complain that the 
Church is the 


per 
same the world over, both in be 
lief and in practice. Presumably, 
far-fetched to that “the Church in 


Canada is nothing but a racket.” The 


Church 
never wants for enemies, for whom her alleged 


then, it is 
suspect 


racketeering would be so much pay dirt, could such charges 
libel. 


many? 


be made without danger of 


\pparently, your fiancé 
Catholics. 
You say he insists on facts to disprove the charges he heard. 


sours easily, to believe—how malcontent 


Did he insist on any proof of the charges? 


The specific complaints against the Church in Canada, 


ig 


which are supposed to add up to racketeering, are thread 
bare and absurd. How many farmers live in dirt-floor 
houses? And even if such primitive lodgings were common- 


place, does it follow that the Almighty should not have a 
church of marble? A patriotic citizen, no matter how lowly 
surroundings, 


housed in a shack. As 


his own would not want his government 


King 


often deigns to dwell 


a matter of fact, the Eucharistic 
of Kings, in Canada and elsewhere, 
in extremely settings. 

All church Catholic non-Catholic alike, 
recognize their duty to contribute to the support of theit 
churches. This as the Fifth 
Precept of the Church, is but an echo of what is dictated 


humble 


members, and 


duty, formulated for Catholics 


in the Scriptures, both Old Testament and New. But 
slackers there always have been and always will be. Sup 
pose a parish priest did call at a home on pay day, to 
remind the head of the family of his unpaid dues—a cumu- 


lative amount now equal to half his pay envelope? Does that 
reminder square with the definition of racketeering? 
We have given space to this problem because it so typifies 


the superficial thinking of a 


certain brand of so-called 
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Catholic, because others are so often taken in by their 
thoughtless prattle, and lest you marry a life partner who, 
in his present state of mind, is unfit to father your children, 





\s for the spiritually healthy and edifying Church in 
Canada, it needs no vindication. 

& 
Heretics Cursed? * 


: | 
Please explain the meaning of the Church’s official epithet, | 
“Anathema!” Does the Church thereby curse heretics and | 
invoke calamities upon them? If so, the practice seems to 


savor of voodoo!—W. G., PrrTsBURGH, PA. 


The term “anathema” has had a lengthy history and over the 
centuries its meaning has undergone quite an evolution, 
Nowadays and for many centuries, the sense of the term as 
employed officially by the Church connotes simply the idea 
of an excommunication from full membership among. the 
Faithful of the Church. This may be applied 
formally, according to the ritual known as the Roman Pon. 
tifical, or it incurred automatically by one who 
knowingly denies a solemnly defined truth of the Faith. The 


censure 
may be 


penalty or censure known as excommunication is severe but 


entails no invocation of a curse or of calamities. 


Misunderstanding 


A non-Catholic girl is planning to marry a Catholic boy in 
her church. She understands that, by so doing, the boy 
will be excommunicated, but she is puzzled that his sister 
was given permission by a priest, in confession, to witness 
the wedding.—L. K., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


No priest who understood the circumstances would or could 
give such a permission. Not improbably, the fifteen-year-old 
sister of the groom-to-be referred to a “church wedding,” 
without specifying—either through ignorance or plain skull- 
duggery—that the setting was a non-Catholic church. 


Abbreviations 


Please publish 
full meaning, 


a list of all abbreviations or initials, with 
representing the names of religious orders, 
academic degrees, etc., as used throughout the Catholic 


world—E. P., Jersey Crry, N. J. 


\lthough quite informative, a complete list would be so 
lengthy that space would not permit of its publication in 
this column. We recommend a copy of the National Cath- 
olic Almanac, obtainable from St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. a 


Sign Post 


When did the “Sign Post” originate?2—P. H., Burraio, N.Y. 


THe SiGN began its career in Catholic journalism in Au- 
1921. In the issue of February, 1923, a department 
was featured under the caption “What Not,’ devoted to 
questions and answers and correspondence from readers. 
In September of that year, “What Not” became the 
“Sign Post.” Letters from readers became a separate feature. 

Information service on the Catholic Faith by means of the 
question-answer system originated at the World’s Fair, in 
1893. The the “Parliament ol 
Religions,” representing most of the nations of the world. 


o 
2ust, 


the 


Chicago, setting was 


Spokesmen for the Catholic Church were  Archibishop 
Keane, at that time the Rector for the Catholic University 
of America at Washington, D. C., the Rev. Walter Elliott 


of the Paulist Fathers, and the Rev. John Driscoll of the 
\lbany diocese. The first Catholic Question Box in book 
form was published in 1903 by the Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, 
Paulist. Since then, that 


copies, in several languages. 


best seller has run to millions of 
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Spiritual Thought tor the Month 





What Happened 
to the Angels? 


by KILIAN 


would wager that the vast majority 

of you who are reading this no 

longer pray to your guardian angel. 
I say “no longer” because I would also 
wager that there was a time when you 
prayed to him both devoutly and faith- 
fully. Why this reversal? Do you have 
less need of protection now that you 
are adult and exposed to the complica- 
tions and multiple temptations of adult 
life? What is it in our thinking or in our 
history that makes us discard our guard- 
ian angels, and all the angels in the 
court of heaven, as a vestige of our 
happy childhood? 

I hesitate to place the blame on any 
one group of persons, but I am afraid 
that if I had to lower an accusing finger, 
it would be pointed in the general direc- 
tion of some of the artists of past and 
present But before we go into 
that, let us recall the traditional teach- 
ing on the angels. 

Angels are pure spirits. That means 
that they have no bodies. (Incidentally, 
the devil too is a pure spirit because he 
has no body. He has the same nature as 
an angel.) Since the angels are pure 
spirits, since their nature is much 
higher than the nature of man, they are 
powerful beings. They are 
with great wisdom, knowledge, and 
strength. The chief function of the 
angels is forming the court of heaven. 
There they surround the throne of 
God, praise without ceasing the glory 
of His love and loveliness, drink in life 
and love and wonder at the Eternal 
Fountain. Some angels, though not all, 
are given guardianship over a particular 
person or country. Before he sinned, 
Adam had the angels as companions. 
Sin ended all that. 

Now for the artists. We do not object 
to the portrayal of the angels as human 
beings. Though they have no_ bodies, 
they have numerous times appeared on 
earth in bodily form. Nor do we object 
to the depiction of angels with wings. 
Angels in reality have none. Still wings 
rather aptly symbolize the 
spiritual nature of the angels. 

But we do object to the portrayal of 


age 
ages. 


endowed 


bodiless, 


December, 1954 
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angels as harmless, effeminate creatures 
bored with a purposeless existence. We 
object to their portrayal as_ ethereal 
glamour queens looking pleasantly in- 
effectual. Though there are no mascu- 
line or feminine angels, as we under- 
stand the words (there can be distinction 
of sexes only where there are bodies) , 
yet it is not correct to portray angels 
as women. God has revealed the angels 
to us in the masculine: Raphael, Mich- 
ael, Gabriel. This is not an anti- 
feminist argument. It is merely respect 
for God’s truth. We would hardly be 
honoring the Blessed Virgin if we por- 
trayed her in the clothes of a man. So 
to portray the angels as women is to 
do violence to God’s revelation. 

We object to those pictures of angels 
in which they are made to appear as 
pious, young things of shallow ambi- 
tions, empty faces, and a bearing devoid 
of strength or character. By their nature 
the angels are next to God. They are 
powerful beings. The German _ poet 
Rilke says, “Their presence is the first 
degree of the terrible.” Dionysius, an 
ancient author, calls them “the brightest 
mirrors of divinity.” They reflect the 
unlimited and unlimitable intensity of 
God's pertections, His His 
strength, His wisdom. 

We object to the portrayal of angels 
as newborn babies. These pictures of 
plump, little cupids dangling from the 
midst of nowhere or peeking out of the 
billows of some heavenly cloud might 
possibly be cute, but they distort and 
almost destroy a true understanding of 
what an angel is. Our cherubs are in- 
evitably well equipped with toy trum- 
pets, harps, bows, arrows, scrolls, and 
what have you, but nary a stitch of 
cloth. Actually, we object not to their 
nakedness but simply to the portrayal 
of angels as babies. There are no baby 
angels. If a baptized baby dies it does 
not become an angel. It becomes a saint. 
We can become saints. No one, no mat- 
ter of what tender days or years, can 
become an angel. 

When we compare the cherub as 
seen in revelation with the artists’ con- 


power, 





how far 


ception of a cherub, we see 
afield they have strayed. The 
God placed at the Garden of Eden with 
a flaming sword to guard against an 
attempt on Adam’s part to re-enter 
Paradise cherub. Now imagine 
one of our little pink beauties standing 
guard before the gate of Paradise with 
a great flaming sword. It is comical in 
the extreme. 
a cherub is so lofty that he never even 
acts as a messenger from God to men, 
much less does he serve the decorative 


angel 
was a 
In revelation, the role of 


function of a free-swinging ornament. 
Cherubs bear up the throne of God and 
guard sacred places. Both of these duties 
indicate the necessity of great power and 
strength. 


HE devils have fared much better 
‘Ba the hands of the artists than have 
their heavenly counterparts, the angels. 
It is seldom that you see a picture of 
a sickly looking devil. Never is he fem- 
inine. The dark angel is shown as the 
personification of a frightening 
bination: the power of perverted wis- 
dom and the strength of love turned 
to hate. Placing the artists’ conception 


com- 


of a devil alongside their conception 
of an angel makes one wonder whether 
it is at all possible for good to overcome 
evil. 

Some of the best representations of 
angels are to be found on the walls of 
early Christian They are 
strong figures, dignity, nobility, 
and power. They are unmistakably mas- 
culine and sometimes even a_ little 
muscular. It is not difficult to believe 
that these majestic creatures surround 
the throne of God, that they act as 
guardians of the lives of men and the 
destinies of nations. We can respect and 
love and pray to creatures such as these. 

Most of us stopped praying to the 
angels during our adolescent years. 
Those are the years of hero worship. 
Unconsciously we felt that we could not 
confide our wants and aspirations to 
the unheroic, palid creatures we thought 
the angels to be. 

That is what happened to the angels. 


churches. 
with 
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In the half-light of the Arctic, Eskimos come by 
dogsled to Repulse Bay's Catholic Mission for Mass 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD HARRINGTON 


EKPULSE Bay, at the northernmost entrance to Hudson Bay 
RR in Canada’s Northwest ‘Territories, is smack on the Arctic 
Circle. For comparison, it is farther north than such desolate 
outposts as Nome, Alaska, or the Russian port of Archangel. 

Yet each year in the deep cold of winter, Christ comes to the 
Eskimos of Repulse Bay at Christmas just as surely as He comes 
to Brooklyn, Kansas, or Timbuktu, bringing warmth and joy and 
peace. The man who brings Him is the Rev. Paul Didier, O.M.L, 
Oblate missionary veteran of ten years in the Arctic. 

\s the sun peeps over the horizon for but a few short minutes 
on Christmas, Christ comes down upon the altar at Mass in Father 
Didier’s small mission chapel. Soon He is in the breasts of the 
Eskimo faithful working His miracles of grace. After Mass, there 
is an appropriate celebration with feasting, games, and neighborly 
sharing of local talk among friends who have come from afar for 


Three Lions Photos the one meeting a year among themselves and with their Lord, 


Father Didier’s Christmas sermon is devoted to the the Child who brings peace to Repulse Bay as He brings it to the 
8S } | 5 


Christ Child, and the joy and peace He gave to man whole world at the Feast of Christmas. 
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Eskimo variation of the apple-on-the-string is 
this game in which the boys catch a wooden peg 


Eskimo kids are great ones for masks. Here’s one 
Father Didier made as part of the Christmas fun 





The Eskimo men enjoy a Christmas cigar. Puffing 
away, they exchange experiences of past months 


December, 1954 











e® * Si 





Outside in the forty below zero temperature, the ladies take 
to a more athletic form of enjoyment—an energetic sack race 














- ses 


When the feasting and fun are done, it’s back to their homes 
for the Eskimos. Many of the faithful live 100 miles away 
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by MICHAEL FOSTER 


Old Hans saw that Eddie didn’t have time for the 
people he loved. He had to learn the value of dreaming, 


for then a man touches hands with innocence 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


OMETIMES at night in the back — that, if you left your shoes outside the for the supper fire was among things 
room of his antique furniture and = door at night, the gnomes would come ancient of his people, and mostly very 
wood-working shop, old Hans in their leather caps and jerkins and kind. Shadows, and moss flowers, a 
would remember the way things were take them to their cobbler shop under shaft of sun on the grass in a secret 
when he was a boy. Especially toward the black and twisted roots somewhere glade with the dark tree trunks stand- 


Christmas he would remember. Maybe in the ancient deeps of the forest, and ing all around; the lonely hut of a 
he would be washing his supper dishes, there they would mend them for you. charcoal burner with a_ blackened, 
ind the snow of Connecticut drifting Of course, you never found them actu- hunched figure standing against the 
deep on the sill outside, and the street- ally mended, not with new nails and seeping smokes; when the colors of ap- 


light at the end of the alley shining — sole leather, but in the morning you — ples answered the sun, a hunting horn 
blurred on the steamy pane. But he would find them sewn with | silver blowing somewhere far off in the dis- 
would be thinking of the Black Forest threads of frost, a magic mending. That tance. That was the Black Forest, when 





and the cottage under the boughs where was what the old people knew. The he was a_ boy. 7 
he was a boy. frail magic of children believing, old Sometimes, maybe a couple of times 
In those days, in the Black Forest in) Hans knew sadly now. a week, Si Malloy, the village barber, 
Germany, the old people would tell you In those days, the Black Forest was would knock on the alley door. But 
strange and little things that were filled with shadowy legends under the before he took his galoshes off, they 
beautiful—that still were beautiful in boughs. In the old good Germany, be would cut for low card from the worn 


the mind to remember. They told you fore the wars. A child gathering wood deck on the kitchen table to see which 
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Hans growled with self-blame and fear. 


one would buy the evening’s beer from 
he tavern on the Afterward, 
with drifts of tobacco smoke under the 


corner. 


lamplight, they would play pinochle in 


the quietness of old acquaintance. while 


clock in the 
mortality. 
old 
his son’s big television show. 
Si Malloy often dropped in for it. ‘The 
back little old furniture 
working shop had the most lavishly ex 
His 
son had given it to Hans and had sent 
three technicians up from New York to 
install it. 

On a night of high clear stars with 
Hans and Si sat 
their pipes and their beer in front of 


the big wooden corner 
ticked 
But 


watched 


slow mentions ol 


every Friday night Hans 


room of the 


pensive television set in the town. 


Christmas near, with 


December, 1954 


Eddie one of the 
the Hans 
thought in gentle wonder, the boy was 
The two 
friends in room watched him 
work the 
camera technique that brought in the 


the boy’s show. was 


top comedians in business. 
practically a major industry. 
the back 
close up, watched smooth 
rest of the company backing him, and 
they were aware of gaiety and music and 
that easy-seeming, powerful something 
called the big-time. 

“It's Malloy 


“Like as if it was just yesterday, 


odd to remember,” Si 
said. 
I can hear little Eddie playing cops and 
robbers with the other kids through the 
You 


the 


backyards. Or else Indian-fighting. 
tell Eddie 
He could yell more 
other kid in” the 


could always when was 


Comanches. blood 


curdling than = any 


neighborhood. 
“I know,” 
“And 


bought 


Hans s 
remembe1 

that 
said. “Comes to mi 
on that engine The 
shed 


over youl 


he got ‘er togethe 
Eddie riding slam-l 
smoking as 


ifire 


with ‘er 
traption was 
enterprising. 
Neve 
in the whole toy 

“resi 

“You 


motorcycle. 


remembe1 


know I've 


Eddie out. I mean, 


and from Elsa.” Si 


with a match d 


Belore on 


back 


: 


Hurriedly he took off his overcoat and put it around the boy 


since. 
aid. 


“a 1 
he time when _ he 


junk-yard motorcycle?” Si 


worke d 
parts scattered all 
And 


roar, 


nd how he 
there. when 
again, a and 
out of the alley 
if the 


Eddie 


whole con 
and all his 
up with = that 
een a noise like it 
Hans said. 


never quite figured 


coming trom you 


fumbled diffidently 


finally dropped it 


4] 

















from fingers suddenly awkward. As he 
stooped over to pick it up he said: “I 
mean, you and Elsa were always so re- 
And she was, I 
think, maybe the gentlest woman this 
town ever knew. Both of you, real old- 
world folks.” 

“Well,” Hans said, “I 
had to grow up in a 
newer and newer.” 

“Well, it’s a great gift 


tiring in your ways. 


Eddie 


world getting 


guess 


that Eddie’s 


brought to it,” Si said. ‘““Whatever the 
world is, he can make it laugh.” 
Hans thought about the way those 


shows were put together. It was serious 
and important as any other big  busi- 
ness, but touched with lunacy. When 
ever Hans went out to Eddie’s big estate 
in the Connecticut 
would find 


countryside, he 
them at work. He would 
drive out in his worn, old, pickup truck 
and, after passing through large iron 
gates, would chug sedately up a drive 
through lawns above a lake. Carefully 
parking the pickup truck out of the 
way of the urbanely polished cars and 
the sport roadsters, he would approach 
the front door of the gray stone house. 


N the long living room they would 
] be working—two script writers and 
four gag-men, a studio pianist, maybe 
somebody from the production end, and 
maybe a couple of actors or actresses. 
There was one gag-man, very fat, who 
liked to lie on the floor in a striped 
Basque shirt and after a long while, 
when a 
funny 


pause came, dreamily say a 
awhile Eddie’s 
wife, Beth, would be there, sitting with 
folded hands on a gray satin divan, a 
woman tiny and pale gold and looking 
interested. Hans had 


and down, 


line. Once in 


Eddie. strid- 
maybe waving his 
arms and talking, absent-mindedly pat 
Beth’s shoulder without ever stopping. 
She never stayed long. She would slip 


seen 


ing up 


away, out of the room, and nobody 
would notice that she was gone. Old 
Hans himself would get away as soon 


as he could, when nobody was looking. 
He would go and play space ship on a 
voyage to Mars with little J. H., his 
nearly five-year-old) grandson: which 
was what he had come there for, anyway. 

Late at night, Hans went about the 
dimness of his shop, making sure the 
door was locked and everything was 
safe. In the street light coming in 
through the front window, shadows 
loomed huge and soft among time-toned 
furniture. One side of the shop was 
his workspace: his lathes, his bandsaw, 
the long, massive, woodworking bench 
with its edges worn round in places by 
the years. The woodshavings on the 
floor were gentle underfoot. And_to- 
night he thought about the Black Forest 
again. That, to him, stood for the en- 
chantment and the believing which all 


42 


the childhoods in the world once had. 

In those days, some of the magic was 
made by people’s hands, to go to chil- 
dren all over the world. For the cottage 
under the boughs of the Black Forest 
was a workshop when he was a boy: 


a place where toys were made. He 
thought of the litthe wooden animals 
for the Noah’s Arks. And the two min- 


uscule figures of Noah and his wife. In 
such cottages, the first rough whittling 
and blocking by the 
knotted hands of the old people and by 
the children who were being brought 
up to The final 
men who were 
master craftsmen, and the painting by 
the women and girls. 


out was done 


be makers of toys. 


carving was done by 
Rows of minute, 
wooden figures glistening with delicate 
paint bench under thick 
windows where potted flowers bloomed 
Old Hans had not seen 
a Noah’s Ark for years. He didn’t sup- 
pose that little J. H. had ever seen one. 
They made a lot of things in 
that family workshop, small single 
masterpieces of carving. Each for some 
child’s 
the seas. 


on a_ long 


even in winter. 


other 


imagination, somewhere across 
Fairy-tale creatures of the soft, 
good-carving, clear wood; brave horses 


of dapple-gray; and bright, glistening, 





@ It is easier to die for a cause 
than to live for it.—Diane 





friendly things on wooden wheels that 
could follow at the string 
behind a beginning mortal just learning 
to walk. Maybe pretty soon the wooden 
wheels would wobble a bit, but no more 


end of a 


than the wobbling steps which led them. 
Maybe even on the finer toys the paint 
would sooner or later be chipped and 


cented by love and the years of growing 


up. But they all were the work of 
dreaming and patient human _ hands, 
and they brought dreams to children 


far away, they found a home. 
Hans, the old maker of toys, didn’t 


wherever, 


suppose there were many others left 
who remembered the ancient and 
kindly craft. Everything was different 


now. Wonderful and ingenious and of 
mechanical perfection—and different. 
When Eddie was a little boy, he played 
with engines that whistled, and minia 
ture tanks that really ran and shot out 
sparks from their guns, and metal fire- 
wagons tower-ladders worked, 
and trucks whose headlights shone from 


whose 


flashlight batteries. A few times, for 
Christmas, Hans had carved him the 
toys of his own childhood, but Eddie 


had liked a pair of cap pistols and a 
tinware tommy gun better. Eddie had 
been born in the cottage in the Black 


Forest. He ought to be able to remem. 


ber, a little. Maybe he did. He was 
past four when Hans and Elsa came as 
immigrants to New York, before the first 
war. And thinking of Eddie's 
childhpod, so modern and so different 


world 


J 
though they had been very poor, Hans 


passed by the years in his mind to look 
at the life of his son as a man. Twice, 
Eddie had taken him to the studio in 
New York to watch the show. In a busy 
and mysterious place, with fierce beating 
lights and engineers and_ technicians, 
an orchestra to one side and actors and 
actresses going expertly through their 
business—and suddenly Eddie standing 
alone among a million dollars’ worth of 
fantastic, machinery, making 
another hour for his newer world. 

The next day Eddie’s wife Beth came 
to the shop with little J. H. 

Where Eddie used to wear dime-store 
pants and holstered — cap- 
pistols, J. H. was dressed in a space suit 
and carried a weapon of the future. A 
terrible-looking toy handgun for inter. 
planetary its barrel ringed 
with modernistic disks and all spiky- 
looking with a weirdly tall, front sight 
and other gadgets and omens of atomic 
slaughter. Where Eddie used to yell 
“Bang-Bang!” for ‘his pistols, J. H. only 
made a low deadly hissing sound with 
his tongue in the corner of his jaw when 
he pointed his weapon. But inside the 
his helmet, his 
little face was shining and flower-like as 
all childhood. 


massive 


cowboy 


use, long 


clear plastic of space 


OR him Hans had Elsa’s long-ago 
I ccotie jar filled with anise-seed 
Christmas cookies. The real thing. 
There was a German bakery on a side 
street, and the week before Christmas 
they always made them. In the old- 
world way: rolling out the dough very 
thin and cutting it with scissors into the 
beautiful and traditional shapes. J. H. 
pushed back his helmet and took two— 
a star and a fir-tree—when Hans held 
the heavy jar for him. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. 

“Take some, boy,” Hans said gruffly. 
“That suit of yours has pockets, I 
suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” J. H. said. 

“Fill "em up,” Hans said. 

J. H. stuffed three pockets with care, 


and the old man and the child were 
smiling almost shyly at each other. They 
didn’t see each other very often, but 


they were friends. When J. H. had gone 
out to play in the snowy alley, Hans 
filled two coffee cups. Beth was sitting 
at the kitchen table, her silver fox jacket 
thrown. back. 

“T like to come here,” 
back room is a 


she said. ‘This 
home. Not an office, 
not a studio rehearsal stage, not Grand 
Central Station.” 
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seth came of simple people, too. Her 
father was a jeweler and watch-repairer 
in a small town in Oregon. Eddie had 
met her when she was a script secretary 
in Hollywood. 

“I don’t blame you for not wanting 
to come live with us,” 
“Half the there 
people in the guest rooms because it’s 


she said dryly. 
time are these show 
too late for them to leave and go home, 
and they keep on talking most of the 
rest of the night, it seems to me. It’s 
live. And breakfasts, when 
they do come straggling down—break- 
fasts are program conterences. Hours 
and hours. ‘Talk and talk. Worry and 
indigestion and somebody 
bright new idea.” 

“Well, Hans tried to make a 
kindly excuse, “the boy had to work so 


no way to 


shouting a 


now,’ 


hard to get there. He can’t stop. He’s 
afraid to.” To himself he thought: 
{fraid to let the little simple human 
thoughts have their place. The hour of 
dreaming at the end of the day, that 
For it is then 
that he touches hands again with inno- 


no man should forsake. 


cence. 

“And the 
house are over for the week,” Beth said 
calmly, “then the full rehearsals 
at the studio and the final changes and 


after the mob scenes in 


come 


then the telecast, and some nights Eddie 
phones me that he’s so tired he'll just 
grab a bite of supper somewhere and 
stay in town to sleep. I know 
tired. His voice is tired when he phones 
The public never hears that voice 
—only the people he loves.” 

“Now, now,” Hans said. “Now, now.” 
But her to talk. He 
knew she had never said these things 
before, to anyone. 

“And town = to- 
gether,” she said, “he likes our dress-up 
evenings. Restaurants. People. Show 
business. Gardenias that he has sent up 


he’s 


me, 


it was good fon 


when we go into 


to our hotel room. Once it was thrill- 
ing and I guess it still is,” she 
muttered honestly. “But I wish some 


evenings it was just Eddie and me and 


J. H. at home all by ourselves. I’m a 
good cook. I'd love to send away the 
cook and put on an apron and...” 
“Ja, I know,” Hans said. “But he 
wants you to have everything. Every- 


thing in the world.” 


.. Hans knew she would not mind 
anything—the work which was 
the people that turned 
their house into a big-money bedlam— 
if only Eddie would also give her the 


inescapable, 


still hours which a man owes not only 
to those who love him, but to his own 
life itself. 


More than that. He knew Beth. 
Loyal and long-silent of heart and 
smiling and hoping with love. Such 


women are clear of soul, and the gilt 
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which they offer is faith, If a man does 
not see, it fades even for them, even 
for them, their outstretched 
fingers. 


from 
“It’s funny,” she said. “Little J. H. 
And it stuck. His 
name is John Herndon Ahrens, and he 
should be called Johnny.” 

“Well, Hans 
a good name.” 

(And suddenly Not 


moving a muscle in her face. Not even 


That was a gag, too. 


yes,” said. “Johnny is 
seth was crying 
4 ying. 


closing her eyes. Just tears shining on 


her cheeks. 

“I won't talk any more,” she said. 
“T’ve talked too much now.” 

“Here,” he said, handing her a neatly 





«ie 0s 


woe 


ironed napkin. She dried her cheeks, 


scrubbing briskly and naturally as a 
twelve-year-old girl. 

“Well, anyway,” she said, “you'll be 
there for Christmas Eve and Christ- 


It will be like it always is—I mean, 
as beautiful — with 
up from New York to fix the tree and 


mas. 


decorators coming 


make the whole living room and _ the 
hall all Christmasy with boughs and 
flowers and bunches of candles and 


things. For all the people that will be 


there. Eddie wants it to be even more 
beautiful than ever, now that J. H. is 
He’s 
sprayed with 


the 


getting old enough to remember. 
the 
He 


ordered tree to be 


silver. spent ten minutes on 























Eddie hardly saw him, and Hans got away as soon as he could 
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telephone. And a special lighting man 
is coming up from the studio to fix 
the hidden spotlights.” 

Hans set his coffee cup down with an 
abrupt click. 

“No,” he said. “The trouble is J. H. 
is getting old remember. 
This year, he and I are going to find 
the tree in the 


€ nough to 


it—as a 
man and a little boy should cut the 
Christmas tree and bring it home. Let 
the decorators come for the rest of the 
house. Let ’em spray with silver after- 
ward, if Eddie that It’s 
his house, but it's my grandson. And 
he and I are going to go out together 
and find the tree. Day after tomorrow.” 

\ trifle breathless from saying so much 
so loudly, he fumbled for his pipe and 
crammed it 
on the table. 

“All right,” 
car in for 

gy | 


woods and cut 


wants it way. 


with tobacco from the can 
“I'll send the 
Day after tomorrow.” 


truck,” 


Beth said. 
you. 
come in my Hans said. 
FTER Beth and J. H. left, the child 
looking back and waving, old Hans 


stood in the door of his shop, one 
calloused finger tamping down the 
ashes in his pipe. He thought sadly 
what an unfunny thing to be said 


could make the world 
laugh, but a woman cried. 

Two afternoons later, Hans and J. H. 
were on a hillside in Eddie’s woods, 
above the lake. They had walked far, 
stopping to judge this tree or that one: 
their tracks in the snow wandered com- 
panionably behind them, and out of 
sight over a ridge. In his shabby, old 
overcoat Hans bent over, 
at the base of a young fir. It 
gray day, with one bar of orange light 
en the western horizon. It was bitterly 
cold, and a wind was rising. 


about a man: he 


was sawing 


Was a 


“I’ve been here quite often in the 
summer. With mother,” J. H.. said. 
“But we never thought that one of these 
would ever be our Christmas tree.” 

“Well, this one is,” Hans said grimly. 

“T thought that Christmas trees came 


from far away. Ours come from New 
York,” J. H. said. “I didn’t know that 
one could belong to you before you 
bought it.” 

“Christmas trees come from. where- 
ever the winds or the little animals 


leave the seeds, in the good autumn of 

plenty,” Hans said. “Some people, such 

as in the cities, have to buy them.” 
“But this is better,” J. H. said. 


“Yes,” Hans said. “This is_ better, 
son.” 
The tree came down with a soft 


toppling sigh, and lay in the snow. The 
old man and the child stood looking 
down at it, both 
curiously bowed. 

And _ then 
J. H. 


their heads somehow 


Hans looked sharply at 
The child’s face was pinched 
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with cold, and he was shivering and 
very tired. His little gray coat was Park 
Avenue but not rough 


enough for a long hike in New England 


expensive, 


woods. Hans growled in his mind with 


self-blame and with a stab of fear. 


“Here, 


boy,’ Hans said _ harshly. 
Hurriedly he took off his old overcoat 
and put it around the child. 

“Oh, no, sir,” J. H. said, pushing out 
with his arms. “You need it.” 

“You do as you're told,” Hans said. 








“Wait a minute.” From his pocket hy 
took out a length of cord and knotted 
it around the base of the tree, makin 
a long loop which he put over one | 
his shoulders. Then he stooped and 
picked up the child, wrapping the 
faded overcoat more closely. He started¥ 
walking, dragging the tree across the 

From the bundled coat in his} 
arms the face of the child looked up at] 
him. 





snow. 


“Thank you, sir,” he said, and closed 
his eyes for a peaceful minute, 

The way seemed longer now, and the | 
slopes were steep, carrying the boy and 
dragging the tree behind him. The 
slowed his feet now, and _ the 
wind prowled bitterly with him. Going 
up and over the ridge. he walked bent 
forward more and more with burden, | 
and the cord was a cutting ache. It} 
was a hard half-hour before they came 
out of the woods beside the lake, and 
seth was running across the white lawn. 

“Oh, Hans! Hans!” she - said 
“What——” | 

“He’s all right,” Hans “Get 
him into a hot bath.” 

“But you!” she said. 
looks——” 

“I’m all right too,” Hans growled 
“This is a man’s business, isn’t it, son?” 


snow 


said. 


“uy ] 
Your face 


From the folds of the ancient over. ! 
coat, J. H.’s arms reached up to close 
tightly around his neck. \ 


HILE Beth was seeing to the child, 
Hans went into the living room to 
warm up a bit in front of the fireplace. 
They were all there, the people of the 
show, and three of them were in front 
of the fire, leaning against the mantel 
talking worriedly. One of them kept 
tapping a page of script he held in his 
hand. So Hans leaned in the polished 
curve of the big piano. The studio 
pianist was playing, while a girl bent 
over his shoulder silently following 
the score with her The pianist 
wore a sports shirt with a yellow scart 
knotted under the open collar. 
And then out of all the noise, Eddie 


eyes. 


was standing there, tall and smiling 
at him. 

Eddie said: “You look cold. Some | 
hot coffee with a stick in it? For the 
Christmas tree cutter. We can’t have 
any. We're working. Sit down and 
I'll ring the kitchen.” 

“No,” Hans said. ‘Thanks, Eddie. 
[’'ve got to get along home.” 

“Stay around,” Eddie said. ‘Listen 
to our innocent merriment.” And _ in | 


his eyes, Hans saw the price Eddie had 
paid, maybe without knowing it. 


Hans shook his head. In the _ hall, 
when he picked up his overcoat from 
the floor where Beth in a hurry had 


unwrapped J. H., an abrupt chill jerked 
his tired shoulders. He thought maybe 
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he should have 
with something in it. 


that hot coffee 
But when he 
back, Eddie was already at 
work again, making pencil marks on 
a page of script while a young man in 
spectacles watched blinking palely. In 
the pickup truck on the way home Hans 
felt a sort of pain for a minute some- 
where under his right shoulder blade. 


taken 


glanced 


Y the next morning, the morning 
B of Christmas Eve, the pain had set- 
tled and hardened. Especially when he 
took a deep breath. Si saw the shop 
was not opened on time and stuck his 
head in the back door. When he saw 
Hans sitting in his rocker by the stove, 
glaring distastefully at his pipe, Si beat 
it down the street for the doctor. The 
doctor came, and it ended up with the 
three old friends sitting around the 
while an office full of patients 
waited and a barbershop full of people 
needing and haircuts. Finally 
“Well, Hans, I guess 
maybe now I can pay you back a little 
bit anyway for that old chess set you 
carved for my birthday eleven years 


ago. 


stove 


shaves 
the doctor said: 


You old loon, you’ve gone and 
got yourself a touch of pleurisy. You're 
going to get right into bed and you're 


g 
oO Oo 
going to 


{ stay there. I'll call Eddie's 
house.” 
“No, no!” Hans said. “They’ve got 


a houseful of 
Christmas. I 


company 
don’t want 
I'll call ’em myself.” 

So when he was alone he phoned 
Beth and, trying to make his voice 
sound brisk and not wheezy, found out 
that J. H. was fine, not even a sniffle. 
Then he told her that he had an order 
in the shop, a sudden 
couldn’t get away to out that 
Beth absent-minded 
—no wonder, he thought, she had such 
a houseful coming —and, after talking 
shortly, hung up. Then Hans climbed 
slowly out of his clothes, put on his 
nightshirt and went back to bed. It 
was pleasant, and he rested. 

\ll the long silent afternoon, while 
the light turned gray, he read some 
and slept more. The doctor 
once but went away again. 


coming for 


‘em worried. 


order, and 


come 


evening. seemed 


came in 
Hans was 
awakened by Si coming in and turning 
on the lights and starting to cook 
supper with a fresh, clean barber-apron 
fastened up right under his bony chin. 
When everything was smoking they 
ate together, Hans propped up in bed, 
and it was good and they talked about 
village people and old times. Si was 
just clearing away and getting ready 
to wash when the back 
door opened again and Eddie came in. 
He was carrying the Christmas tree, 
and it was awkward to get in through 
the door, though Hans saw right away 
that Eddie had sawed off 


things up 


two feet ol 
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and lower branches so _ it 
this litthke room. And _ it 
had not ‘een sprayed with silver. 
Eddie, bending over, set it dowm in 
the middle of the floor on its ready- 
made base. 


the base 
would fit 


Then the straightened up 
and came to the edge of the bed and 
stood looking down at his father. 


“What’s the matter, boy?” Hans 
growled. “I’m all right.” 

“Sure,” Eddie © said. “I know, 
Father. Where are those Christmas 


tree ornaments—the old ones—that you 
carved and painted for me before | 


was born?” 
“In a box in the lumber room,” Hans 
said. “Back, right-hand corner.” 
“O.K.,” Eddie said, and went out 
there. 


And then Beth and J. H. were com- 
ing in through the back door, their 
arms stacked with packages in gold and 
colored cellophane wrappings. 

“We've got more trips to make,” J. H. 
said. ““There’s lots more in the car, in 
the alley. We've brought our, Christ- 


mas here, this time.” 
“I’m here to help,” Si said quietly. 
“Now listen——’” Hans said. “All 


those people, and the house all——” 
“Eddie phoned,” Beth said. “They 
aren’t coming.” And _ her face —her 
face was the gentlest Christmas light 
that Hans had seen in a long time. 
“Tonight,” J. H. said in a practical 
voice, “we're going to fix up the tree 
that you and I went out and found, and 
we're going to put the presents all 
around it. And then, first thing in the 
morning, we’re going to come back and 
open them.” His eyes were enormous. 
Eddie brought the box of 
ornaments from the lumber room. 
“They need dusting,” he said. 
“Here,” Si said, handing him a dish 
towel. 


old-time 


And then Eddie was standing there 
alone, fixing the tree, while Beth and 
J. H. sat on the edge of Hans’ bed, 
watching, and Si leaned in the corner 
by the sink. One by one Eddie took 
the little, old, hand-made ‘ornaments 
out of the box. They were still bright 
and gay when he dusted them. 

Hans, the old maker of toys, got to 
thinking again about the Black Forest. 
But not much. He thought more about 
Eddie’s childhood, so different, and his 
life. He had played with different 
things, and he worked as a man with 
different things. The vast machinery 
of the studio and the theater, they too 
were of the imagination of man. What- 
ever could give a moment of shining 
to mortal eyes, whatever could bring 
a bit of dream into a human home .. . 
Hans bowed in his heart to that. And 
little J. H., still so different in his space 
suit—only God could know what adven- 
tures would still 


come to. his newer 


world. But always the human imagina- 
tion would reach out, would reach out. 
And that was all that mattered. Hans 
finally knew that the changes of the 
world did not change the spirit of man. 
It was all the same. 

“Father,” Eddie said without looking 
around, “this does look a little like the 
Black Forest, doesn’t it? See, I do re- 


member. Not much, but some.” 

“Yes,” Hans said. “It is the Black 
Forest, Son.” 

But he was thinking: O brave new 
world... 

The greatest of all poets had seen 
this, too. With a work-blunted fore- 


finger, Hans touched the shoulder of 
little J. H. The child turned swiftly 


and brushed it with his cheek. And 
watching Beth, while she with softly 
parted lips was watching Eddie, Hans 


knew that this night was making every- 
thing all right there, too. Forever. She 
would not forget. Nor would Eddie. 
And when the tree was finished and 
they had said good-night, to come again 
tomorrow morning, 
silently behind 
glance at Hans. 


Si closed the door 
them and turned to 
Brusquely, he put a 
kettle on to boil. “I’m staying tonight,” 
he said. “Had a big argument 
Eddie outside there, while we 


with 
were all 
bringing the presents in from the car. 
There’s going to be no nurse around 
here, like he would 
you sick. I bedroll 
here this while 
asleep.” 

From a_ pocket of his mackinaw, 
hanging on the nail beside the door, 
he took an odd shaped flattish package. 

“This ain’t a Christmas present,” he 
said. “When my father had a _ touch 
of pleurisy, like he often did, he used 
this. Some rubbed on the chest outside 
and some Best 
they had.” 


make 
over 
were 


wanted. It 
brought my 


afternoon you 


inside. It’s good rye. 


H E opened the flask, cautiously wet- 
ted one finger. Pulling down the 
collar of 


Hans’ night shirt, he vigor- 


ously rubbed a spot about the size of a 


dime on Hans’ lean, old wishbone. 
“There. That’s for outside,” he said. 
“Now for the internal use.” He went 


to the sink and mixed a couple of tall 
hot toddies, with whole 
slice of orange apiece. 


cloves and a 
Walking care- 
fully, not to spill, he brought them to 
the bed. And in the 
looked at 
fumbled with his glass. 

“Merry 
softly. 

“Ja, ja,’ Hans said in German. “The 
night of the Eternal Child.” 

“Hey? Talk English, man,” Si 
growled. ‘What's that you said?” 

“T said Merry 
smiled. 


fragrant steam, 


two old men each other. Si 


Christmas, Hans,” he said 


Christmas too,” Hans 
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Suburbia’s Poet Laureate 





THE WOMAN whose sprightly verse has been appearing in leading 
magazines for twenty-five years and whose sixth book of poetry, The 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley, went into its second printing a week 4 
after publication—a feat unheard of for poetry in this television age— | 
describes herself as “a real homebody. I spend most of my time,” says 
Miss McGinley, “in the house and I write about the things I observe 
right here”... in suburban Larchmont, New York. 

Among the things recently observed is the fact that “the saints are 
fascinating. Why, many of them came dangerously close to being 
heretics. Ignatius, for instance, was brought before the Inquisition 
several times. Another thing I’ve learned,’”’ Miss McGinley adds, “TS see 
that there is a saint for every type of sinner. They are all so differ : 
But one thing they have in common—they all gave, they gave of #hem- 
selves completely.” The result of Miss McGinley’s observatiaffs is a 
book. 


nters in ¥ 









group of ten poems, “Saints Without Tears,” in her curre 
And if her enthusiasm is any indication, the saints one enco 
Love Letters are not the last to be treated with the loving fam bi 
Phyllis McGinley. 

\ “born Catholic,” the mistress of light verse does not wigte as a 
means to proselytize. Her Faith manifests itself naturally, not by§design. 
Rather, she sees herself as a social critic. But unlike Johnsdp and 
Swift, Miss McGinley is too much aware of love to be anything, but 
optimistic. Thus her satire provokes laughter that is thoughtful, ‘got 
bitter. reaction that is constructive. not negative y 


Photo by Dan Coleman 





Cream of the Jesters \ - 


When Philip Neri walked abroad 
Beside the Tiber, praising God, 
They say he was attended home 
By half the younger set of Rome. 


Knight, novice, scholar, roisterous boy, 
They followed after him with joy, 

To nurse his poor and break his bread 
And hear the funny things he said. 


For Philip Neri (by his birth 

A Florentine) believed in mirth, 
Holding that virtue took no harm 
Which went with laughter arm-in-arm. 





Two books he read with most affection— 
The Gospels and a joke collection; 
And sang Hosannas set to fiddles 
And fed the sick on soup and riddles. 


So when the grave rebuke the merry. 
Let them remember Philip Neri 
(Fifteen-fifteen to ninety-five). 
Who was the merriest man alive, 

Then, dying at eighty or a bit. 

Became a saint by Holy Wit. 


Copyright, 1954, by Phillis McGinley 
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Apostle to the Workers 


A BIG GAP lies between a job in a cotton factory 
and directing a world-wide Catholic youth movement. 
Yet in the short span of ten years, Patrick Keegan, 
international secretary of the Young Christian Work- 
ers, leaped that gap. 

Pat’s father was a coal miner in Hindley in the 
mining area around Wigan, England, but Pat’s health 
prevented him from following his father into the 
coal pits. Instead, he took the factory job at wages 
which today would seem criminal even in England. 

The distress in which many of his countrymen 
lived gave Pat the zeal to do something about it. 
\n opportunity came when the Jeunnesse Ouvriere 
Chretienne (Jocists) spread to England in 1936 as 
the Young Christian Workers. Pat joined one of 
the first YCW sections in the country, which operated 
from the Wigan House of Hospitality, an institution 
copied from Dorothy Day’s Catholic Worker houses. 
\t the YCW’s first congress, Keegan was elected 
national secretary. And by prayer, patience, and hard 
work, the movement grew despite the prejudices of 
many who would have nothing to do with any “new 
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Pat Keegan: “Every young worker is a son of God and must be led to Him through study, prayer, and action.” 


fangled Catholic Action from the continent.” 

The war brought very lean days for the young 
movement. But when the fighting was done, old 
members returned and brought new ones with them. 
Keegan was made national president, headquarters 
were set up, organizers were recruited, and the Eng- 
lish hierarchy gave its blessing. New YCW sections 
sprang up all over England, the movement was 
granted consultative status by the British government, 
pre-YCW groups were organized for students about to 
leave school to go to work. 

The large role Pat Keegan played in all this did 
not go unrecognized. In 1948, Msgr. Canon Cardijn, 
who founded the Jocists in 1914, nominated Pat fon 
the post of secretary in the new international YCW 
bureau in Brussels. From there, Keegan now directs 
a world-wide apostolic movement which has members 
as far afield as the Fiji Islands and Alaska. Every- 
where, Keegan says, the problem is the same: “How 
can we close the gap between the contradiction of the 
God-given dignity of the young worker and the con 
ditions under which he is forced to live, work, and 
play. Every young worker is a son of God and must 
be lead to Him through study, prayer, and action. 
This is the Young Christian Workers’ goal.” 
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| Screen 


by JERRY COTTER 


The New Plays 


British musicals have rarely found acceptance in 
Yankee music halls, and though THE BOY FRIEND, a sly, 
brisk, satire of those 1920 revues, has broken the jinx, it 
hardly appears to be the harbinger of a trend. As a Carica- 
ture it is amusingly recall the era 
of the Charleston, 
lyrics in which “moon” was coupled with “June” 


saucy, and those who 


grotesq uc fashions, the and 


flappe1 
and “skies 


of blue” was invariably followed by “I love you” will 
accept it heartily. 

The cast is a Churchillian mixture of English and Amer- 
ican players, all clever satirists, exuberant dancers, and 


capable singers. They prance through a few routines which 
leave the than they. There is a 
plot of sorts, but it isn’t important enough to recount. The 
comedy is remarkably clean, harking back to an era when 
it wasn’t smart to be smutty. 


audience more breathless 


You might call this a bit of a museum piece by all current 
standards. But it is a lively relic and well worth a visit. 
If a superabundance ol and “realistic soldiei 
talk” then THE FRAGILE 
FOX would be an outstanding play. As it is, this Norman 
Brooks drama like a bull-session. As 
an added millstone for a sardonic study of a combat group 
in the famed Battle of the Bulge, this dependence on 
tough-talk just about scuttles the ship. Based on types and 
incidents which the author observed during his own combat 


profanity 
made for first-rate dialogue 


sounds reformatory 


career, there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. However. 
there is cause for objection in its crudities and _ its loose, 
mediocre construction. Dane Clark, 
Gregory bluste1 


Andrew Duggan, Don 


Taylor, and James about in 


presc I ibed 
war-play fashion. 


RECLINING 
from the 


FIGURE is an amusing 
eccentricities of an art 


comedy evolving 
who aims to 
corner the market on the world’s great paintings. A young 
art dealet sells him a counterfeit Renoir and 
falls in love with his daughter at the same time. From 
there on the 


collector 


innocently 


situation spins along in fairly merry style, 
marred by an occasional use of profanity, but generally 
wholesome and enjoyable. Waram, as the Croesus 
with Johnson, Mike Wallace, 


Percy 


artistic yearnings, Georgiann 
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Julia Andrews and John Hewer in a scene from “The Boy 


Friend,” successful British musical now on Broadway 


and the entire cast carry it off engagingly. A nice balance 
halfway between farce and genteel comedy, has been 
maintained all the way. It is modestly entertaining, though 
no masterpiece. 


THE TENDER TRAP by Max Shulman and Robert Paul 
Smith, is a comedy in the modern idiom, precocious, sell 
consciously sophisticated, and never as humorous as_ th 
authors thought it Their principal figure is a 
Manhattan bachelor, of the fictional type, fending off the 
matrimonial thrusts of assorted career girls nearing the “twi- 
light zone of thirty.” 


would be. 


Some of the situations skirt the edg¢ 


ol bad taste, but in only 


one or two instances is the 
material downright Robert 
Riley, Julia Meade, Kim Hunter, and Ronny Graham as 
the bachelor pursued, try hard but never succeed in lilting 


this semi-farce above the level of its writing. 


objectionable. Preston, Janet 


Revival are rarely necessary as the re-run of ON YOUR 


TOES proves so emphatically. This Rodgers and Hart 
musical of 1936 vintage does boast an engaging score, 


ranging from “There’s a Small 
Tenth Avenue”, but there the 
dull, humorless, and as 


Hotel” to “Slaughter on 
The 


fob. 


book is 
Much of 


assets end. 


dated as a watch 
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the humor and the choreography are heavily suggestive. 
Bobby Van contributes a few striking dance routines; 
Elaine Stritch is a leering lyricist and Vera Zorina is 
effective as an aging ballerina. Their efforts add up to 
naught, however. 


—_ -—— —— 


Despite the fact that the producer of PETER PAN refused 
} to grant the usual press courtesy to THe SicNn, for reasons 

best known to himself, this reviewer crept in by a side door 
and found the performance to be almost completely captivat- 

ing. James M. Barrie’s durable classic has been set to music 
} -gay, bright, and tuneful numbers—forgotten the moment 

you leave the theater but most enjoyable while you are 
} there. Mary Martin’s sprightly interpretation of the fabulous 
| elf is bright-eyed, youthful, and everything it should be. If 
it is topped momentarily by Cyril Ritchard, as the funniest 
Captain Hook of all time, it is in the cause of a fine per- 
formance. Every member of the supporting cast, and most 
especially littke Kathy Nolan as Wendy, fits neatly into a 
genuinely enjoyable musical which is clean, wholesome family 
entertainment. Were this a bawdy piece of theater, we 
would more readily understand the discrimination against 
its coverage here. 





To open its fourteenth season, and as the thirty-eighth play 
on its list, the Blackfriars Guild offers SLIGHTLY DELIN- 
QUENT, a satirical comedy by Leo Thomas. The social 
workers are targets for some very amusing, well-intentioned 
fun that is successfully maintained for three humorous acts. 
There is a moral and message beneath the laughs, however, 
which author Leo Thomas injects with a_ professional 
} subtlety. Like all Blackfriars productions, this benefits from 
a hard-working cast, Dennis Gurney’s assured direction, and 
\ generally excellent production values. 


Reviews in Brief 


Producer of the memorable Navajo, Hall Bartlett develops 
an interesting adult theme into a highly dramatic and ab- 
sorbing movie in UNCHAINED. California’s model prison 
at Chino is the setting, and the facts have been adapted 
from Warden Scudder’s autobiography, Prisoners are People. 





~ In his capacities as producer, writer, and director, Bartlett 
P injects several novel concepts and builds some. striking 
sequences. He is further aided by sincere, credible perform- 
ances from Chester Morris, as Warden Scudder, gridiron 
lance star Elroy Hirsch, as the recalcitrant prisoner, Johnny 
been 
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bag May encourages Gerald Campbell’s finger-paint- 
ing efforts in the Blackfriars’ play “Slightly Delinquent’ 
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Johnston, 





Barbara Hale, 
Henry Nakamura, 


John Qualen, Tim 
and Rita Johnson. (Bartlett) 


Considine, 


BEAU BRUMMELL is a well-dressed analysis of the English 
dandy who set styles, dabbled in the mercurial realm of 
eighteenth-century politics, and died in less than regal 
splendor. Based on the Clyde Fitch play, this opulent and 
expertly designed production is less than successful in 
recreating the modes, the moods, and the melodrama of 
a period when kings and epaulets, powdered wigs and 
thrones, all faced uneasy futures. Stewart Granger cuts a 
fine sartorial figure, and Elizabeth Taylor offers beauty 
but little else to a role of minor importance. However, 
Peter Ustinov, as the weak-willed Prince of Wales, and 
Edward Morley, in a brief appearance as George III, make 
up the slack with splendid interpretations. Filmed in Eng- 
land, this adult costume charade offers mild entertainment. 


(MGM) 


CARMEN JONES is rich in musical and visual appeal, 
tense in its emotional scenes, and acted with superb skill 
by an all-Negro cast. Regrettably, it places such undue 
emphasis on the suggestive aspects of costuming and dialogue 
that its main attractions are engulfed in hedonism. This 
version of the Prosper Merimee musical drama, is modern- 
ized, lyricized by Oscar Hammerstein who transforms the 
“Toreador Song” into a rousing “Stand Up and Fight,” 
and the “Habanera” into “I Go for You, But You are 
Taboo,” and it has some especially fine camera work. 
Dorothy Dandridge, Harry Belafonte, and Joe Adams 
portray the roles with zest, while the operatic voices of Le 
Vern Hutcherson, Marilynn Horne, and Marvin Hayes are 
dubbed in for them. Bizet’s haunting score remains the 
outstanding asset of the Carmen saga. This version is 
rousing, but ricochets in overemphasizing the sensuous. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


The young “moderns” who caper through a series of satirical 
episodes in PHFFFT are neither very representative nor 
very bright. They decide on divorce as a solution for the 
ennui which has entered their marital bliss. While there are 
some clever thrusts at the pseudo sophistication of their set, 
the general tone of the picture is not very attractive, and the 
false concepts it offers in dealing with marriage are most 
regrettable. Judy Holliday and Jack Lemmon are starred. 
(Columbia) 





Barbara Hale, his wife, and Tim Considine, his son, 
visit with Elroy Hirsch, prison inmate in “Unchained” 
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Ronald Colman and his wife, Benita Hume, back in TV’s “Halls of Ivy” 


Radio and Television 


HE 
Town” report 
leased and, as 


“Video 
recently re 
usual, it 


seventh annual 
was 
contained 


several points of interest. 


Reading of all kinds, including 
newspapers, magazines, and books, was 
noted to be away up, for one thing. 
Moviegoing is nearly back to what it 
was before the coming of TV; radio 
listening is also on the increase and, 
for the first time, it was discovered, 
TV-viewers have somehow learned to 
arrange their work-and-play schedules 


so that they now have more time for 


leisure activities without cutting into 


the time they ordinarily spend with TV. 


sefore we go any further, however, 
let me refresh your memory. 


“Video Town” is really New Bruns 
wick, N. J., a town of slightly over 30,- 
000 population and about thirty miles 
from New York City, which places it 
within good service range of seven TV 
outlets 


(six in New York proper, one 
in Newark, N. J., across the river). It 
was selected as an average TV center 


(in the East) for the study of trends in 
TV and the impact of TV on family 
life early in 1948 by a large New York 
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by JOHN LESTER 


advertising firm, Cunningham = and 
Walsh, and for the first four years ol 
the 
mained 


tests its identity and location re- 
secret. 

Each year since the tests began, the 
agency has sent a corps of interviewers 


“Video ask 
tions and compile statistics, and each 


through Town” to ques- 


survey has not only been interesting 
but useful. 

The latest, for example, set out to 
learn how families seemed to have more 
time for radio, reading, and the movies, 
the while still managing the 
amount of time—slightly more in some 


cases—to watch TV. 


same 


“It isn’t that more leisure has been 
found,” said John P. Cunningham, 
agency head. “The average person in- 


terviewed is working as many hours as 
ever, but visiting and entertaining in 
the home have dropped again to make 
Women, in 
particular, have revised their housekeep- 


room for other recreation. 
ing routines to free their evenings for 
televiewing. They now concentrate their 
duties in the morning or around dinner 
time. Whether this means they’re more 
efiicient—or merely less thorough—is an 


unanswered question, but they’ve defi 
nitely reorganized their housework and 
TV seems to be the likely influence.” 
Interviewers also concentrated on the 
influence, if any, TV had on political 
during the 
the survey 
“showed more people who had _ seen 


opinion in “Video Town” 
past year. This phase ol 
political telecasts were able to express 
an opinion than those who had not, but 
people who had strong opinions to start 
with found them unchanged.” 

Oddly enough, it was learned that the 
“level of political interest in politics is 
low in ‘Video Town,’ but we ex- 
pect to collect more evidence as various 
major political events are telecast.” 

On the subject of color TV, there 
seemed to be little interest among those 
interviewed and the indications are 
“telecasts in color are still too far from 


very 


the experience of the average person to 
have much effect on set sales for at least 
another year.” 
The Halls of Ivy 

The Halls Of Ivy, with Ronald Col- 


man and Benita Hume, is back on TV, 
Tuesdays, 8:30 to 9 p.m. E.s.T., on CBS, 
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which should make the many fiercely 
loyal fans of the radio series by that 
name very happy. 

As on the radio version of some sea- 
sons back, Mr. and Mrs. Colman appear 


as “Dr. and Mrs. William Todhunter 
Hall,” “Dr. Hall” being the president 
of a small, mythical college, “Ivy,” and 
“Mrs. Hall” his patient, understanding, 
long-suffering, witty “first lady.” 

Don Quinn, who created and wrote 
the Fibber McGee And Molly show as 
well as the radio Halls Of Ivy, continues 
as chief writer on the TV version. 
When Quinn created Halls Of Ivy, he 
told me one afternoon at one of the 
many award ceremonies for the program 
while it was on NBC radio, he began 
to cast around for two charming, intel- 
lectual, and urbane wits to preside as 
the charming, intellectual, urbane, and 
witty “Dr. and Mrs. William Todhunter 
Hall.” He didn’t have to do much cast- 
ing around, he confided, because the 
Colmans seemed to fit the characters of 
“The Halls” as if tailor-made. 

The program was an immediate suc- 
cess and had a huge following but never- 
theless went off the air. The reason was 
it was just too expensive, and the Col- 
mans, for whom we’ll never have to do 
a benefit, ruled against coming down in 
price but, instead, decided to await a 
more propitious time, which seems to 
be now. 

While they lasted, though, theirs was 
radio as it had rarely been heard before 
and just as rarely since. They were in- 


tellectual without being obscure, aca- 


demic without being © stuffy, witty 
without being snobbish, gentle and 


kindly without being saccharine, and 
just plain funny as all get-out most of 
the time. 

The series’ principal accomplishment, 
to me, however, was that it proved be- 


SHOWMAN—Danny Thomas puts on a private song-and-dance show on the 
“Danny Thomas Show,” otherwise titled ““‘Make Room for Daddy.” Danny was 
selected as teievision’s outstanding comedian in his first year with the series, 
which has consistently maintained its high quality of family-situation comedy 
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yond question that the listening public 
needn’t be “written down to” as so 
many in broadcasting have insisted for 
too many years. 

Its TV version seems to be continuing 
in the same vein and I'm happy to see 
it get back on the air for that reason 
alone, although there are many others. 


“Mystery” Man 


Ever wonder who = selects those 
“Mystery Melodies” on Stop The Music? 
Well, any rehearsal period for the 
program, Tuesdays at 8 P.M., E.S.T., on 


CBS radio and 10:30 p.m., on ABC- 
TV, you'll see a small, rotund, be- 
spectacled man in his mid-sixties 


moving silently between the producers, 
the emcees, either Bill Cullen or Bert 
Parks, and various members of the band. 

That’s the man who does it and his 
name is Alex M. Kramer. He isn’t 
credited on either program and never 
has been. He’s almost completely un- 
known to the general public and just 
barely recognizable to a few key execu- 
tives in the music and broadcasting in- 
dustries. 

Kramer has been with Stop The Music 
ever since it was first aired in 1948 on 
ABC radio, and his original contract 
stipulated that he remain unknown, 
that there be no publicity about his 
work. Even so, certain persons learned 
he was supplying the ‘Mystery Mel- 
odies” and he paid what he terms “a 
drastic penalty.” 

“When word got out that I was sup- 
plying the mystery tunes,” the retiring 
Kramer says, “my home life became a 
thing of the past. I was forced to live 
from hotel to hotel. Even then I was 
located by one group of shady characters 
who offered me $500 a week for the 
name of each ‘Mystery Melody.’ An- 


daughter 


other group in the Midwest offered all 
kinds of merchandise if it « | post 
the ‘Mystery Melody’ in various of its 
show windows each week.” 

Kramer says his methods of selecting 
the “Mystery Melody” are simple 
enough. He merely supplies a tune 
which has a familiar sound, like that of 
any number of popular songs, a. factor 
which tends to confuse the listener and 
add suspense. Kramer estimates the 
odds are 40,000-to-1 against the hopeful 
listener’s guessing the identity of any 
given “Mystery Melody.” He also noted 
that the odds are 4,000-to-1 against an 
amateur getting a song published and 
10,000-to-1 against any published song 
attaining the hit class. 

Kramer’s current authoritative inter- 
est in music began many years ago with 
the late Major Edward Bowes, mentor of 
The Original Amateur Hour. He 
hired as arranger and librarian for the 
program and remained with it for four- 
teen years, during which time he saved 
every piece of music that fell into his 
hands. His avocation eventually became 
his vocation and he now has one of the 


was 


largest sheet music libraries in the 
world. 
Two For The Money 

Two upcoming TV programs you 


won’t want to miss are Macbeth, starring 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson, on 
NBC-TV, Sunday, Nov. 28, from 4 to 
6 p.M., E.S.T., and the Maxwell Ander- 
son adaptation of Charles Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol, with Fredric March 
portraying “Ebenezer Scrooge,”” on CBS- 
TV, Thursday, Dec. 23, from 8:30 to 
9:30 P.M., E.S.T. 

Evans will personally produce Mac- 
beth, as he did his two previous TV 
presentations, each also two hours long, 


TV’S MOTHER-IN-LAW—Spring Byington, widow and mother- 
in-law in the TV series “December Bride,” retains the charm 
of her younger days, as she demonstrates on a visit to her 
Desilu-produced 


son-in-law in the series 














IN DOG STORY—Director Robert Walker 
rehcarses lines for filmed episode of TV's 
“The Adventures of Rin-Tin-Tin” with young 
Lee Aaker and Movieland’s famed dog 





COLLEEN—Pretty Peggy O’Hara, diminu- 
tive lass who assists emcee Fred Robbins 


on “Finders Keepers,” television’s new 


and popular audience participation show 





THE NEW LIFE—Wally Cox waits expect- 
antly for the toast to pop as he’s initiated 
into more kitchen mysteries by his bride, 
Pat Benoit, on the “Mr. Peepers” series 
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Both 
r'V under very 


Hamlet and King Richard II. 
were Shakespeare and 
conditions and well worth the 
viewer’s time, as I’m quite sure Mac- 
beth will be. 

The classic 


good 


Carol, which 
has become traditionally associated with 
Christmas, will come from Hollywood 


Christmas 


in a special hour-long adaptation in the 


Shower Of Stars—Climax! series. The 
pageantry of snowy London, with its 
spectral figures and blithesome cele- 


brators, its Yule bells and ruddy glow 
of fires, will have the musical back- 
ground of an original score written by 
Bernard Herrmann. 

A Christmas Carol was written by 
Dickens as a short story in 1843 and was 
later published under the title of Christ 
mas Stories. It contains some of the 
finest descriptive passages in all of lit- 
erature. 


Not So Spectacular 

rhe “spectacular,” the new program- 
pioneered by NBC-TV 
this season, has traveled an 
course to date. 


ing concept 
uneven 


\ few shows in this ambitious new 
series have actually been spectacular but 
as many or more have been not so 
spectacular. 

The first, Spurs, with 
Betty Hutton, was weak even though it 
proved a near-perfect exhibition piece 
for the blonde star who, nevertheless, 
was so shocked by the critical reception 
it received that she announced she 
would retire from show business. (She'll 
be back!) 

The second, Lady In The Dark, with 
\nn Sothern, was excellent in every de- 
partment, a real marriage of vehicle and 
star, an exciting, thrilling, thoroughly 
entertaining song-and-dance display, the 
production enormity of which was stag 
gering when one stopped to think about 
it, which one didn’t have time to do 
until it was all over. 

Sunday In Town, on the other hand, 
with Judy Holliday, Steve Allen, and 
Dick Shawn was weak, as was Ginger 


Satins and 


Rogers’ debut on Producers’ Showcase 
in three Tonight at 8:30 plays. 

All of NBC-TV’s “spectaculars” won't 
be good, of course, and probably can’t 
be since this is an experimental pro- 
graming concept. Regardless of the in- 
dividual success of the “spectaculars,” 
they are good for TV, all of them, and 
have given the entire industry a tre- 
mendous impetus at this time. 

They have stimulated competition to 
an enormous degree and, as everyone 
knows, competition is the life of any 
trade. As a result of the NBC-TV “spec- 
tacular,” CBS-TV has come up with 
several important and expensive series, 
including the Shower of Stars—Climax! 
shows and The Best of Broadway, a run 


of hit-shows of other years. ABC-TV 
has produced the Walt Disney Disney. 
land series and has others in the works, 
Dumont, probably the poorest of the 
four major TV webs, also has its own 
plans, however, and will do its best to 
meet the sharpening competition as the 
season rolls on. Even independent sta- 
tions around the country are devising 
their own ways and means, on a smaller 
scale, to meet the competition of the 
“spectacular,” all of which is very good. 
It means the public will see more and 
better shows and the TV industry will 
take several more giant strides ahead— 
and it’s been advancing with a blinding 


speed as is. 
In Brief 


Master clown Ed Wynn says he has a 
formula for successful farming: Late to 
bed, early to rise and strike oil! . . . Jack 
senny may owe the government $1,000,- 
000 in back taxes if his famous “capital 
gains” deal with CBS is declared invalid 
by Your Uncle Whiskers. Net- 
work brass at CBS are saying the Phil 
Silvers audition film on his projected 
series, You'll Never Get Rich, is “the 
finest audition film we’ve ever seen 
here!” High praise indeed. . . . Double- 
day wants to publish the autobiography 
of Liberace and will have a prominent 
New York newspaperman ghost the book 
if “The Smile” agrees. Another 
Crosby wants to get into show business. 
This time it’s Cathy, Bob’s daughter, 
who wants to quit school and begin as a 
performer now. Bob is putting his foot 


down on that, however. Gloria 
DeHaven won't get the lead in the 
Blondie tele-series after all. Pamela 


Britton is signed for it and Hal LeRoy, 
the veteran dancer, will play “Dag- 
wood”. ... One cosmetics sponsor really 
gives the studio audience a “warm up” 
prior to each telecast.. It has the entire 
studio area sprayed with its perfume! 
The latest U.S. Office of Education 
surveys show TV is greatly increasing 
rather than lowering children’s interest 
in books. The surveys further show that 
more and more youngsters are now ask- 
ing for reading matter once considered 
far above them; specifically, third and 
fourth graders are reading books nor- 
mally read by seventh and eighth grad- 
ers. All credit to TV, so say the surveys. 
Don’t be surprised at a_ blanket 
edict prohibiting the telecasting or 
broadcasting of major league ball games 
that reach areas in which minor league 
games are being played next season. 
Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick is 
under terrific pressure to issue just such 
an edict and meetings on the matter be 
tween Frick and a group high in base 
ball have been taking place since the 
World Series ended. 
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LIBERACE 


MYSTERY 


by Ruth Hume 


What has Liberace got that gets American women? In this article 


one valiant woman risks the wrath of Liberace fans by telling all 


YLY one question keeps cropping 
up in my mind about Liberace. 
How come? 

Or is there any simple way to explain 
just why a chubby-faced, wispy-voiced, 
candlelit piano player weekly clobbers 
the emotions of the nation via coaxial 
cable? 

Liberace’s effect on the blood pres 
sure of his female audience apparently 
corresponds exactly to that once brought 
on by the sight of Douglas Fairbanks. 
Sr., leaping off a balcony or Rudolph 
Valentino kissing Vilma Banky’s hand. 

In general the men who used to 
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make the “public idol” league with “hyp- 
notic power to charm and _ intrigue”’— 
that’s what Liberace’s “Complete Life 
Story” says he has—fell into two classes: 
the brawny (muscle-rippling, tree-swing- 
ing variety) or the suave (eyebrow- 
flicking, lady-killing type, with or with- 
out slight foreign accent). 

What’s with the latter-day 
woman? Has she just 
enough of the 


(American 
suddenly had 
professional he-man? 
Or what has Liberace got that gets her? 
Something, undoubtedly. — Liberace’s 
popularity is no illusion existing only 
in the fevered mind of a public rela- 


tions man. He is solidly in there. His 
weekly television show is seen on one 
hundred and ninety-two outlets, a num- 
ber which leaves even Lucy and J. Fri- 
day behind. He now has a widely dis- 
tributed radio show. His personal ap- 
pearances are automatic sell-outs and his 
record sales are in the two million dol- 
lar a year bracket. His fan mail fluctu- 
ates around 10,000 letters an average 
week, with a liberal sprinkling of items 
like hand-crocheted pot-holders. Last 
Valentine’s day brought in 25,000 heart- 
wreathed \ Denver bank 
which had him autograph photos in the 


messages. 
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lobby was invaded by six thousand joy- 
ous women who sloshed through a driv- 
ing rain to get there. 

A dogged devotion characterizes his 
true fans. No mother lion defending 
her cubs is more decisive in her point 
of view than a Liberace admirer reason- 
ing with a Liberace critic. And all this 
happened record time, for not until 
1953 was he first televised on a nation- 
wide basis. 


N abounding curiosity as to why 
A. happened came over me the first 
time I ever saw Liberace. This was at 
his concert in Washington’s Constitution 
Hall, a large, barn-like structure seating 
3,842 people. As I forged in through the 
other 3,841, I met an elderly 
critic who has just now retired from 
forty-seven years in the 


music 


business. This 
was the first concert of the new season, 
and I greeted him with the remark that 
it was a rather odd way for Constitu- 
tion Hall to open. 

“Say, who is this fellow, anyway!” 
the old gentleman roared in his crusty 
baritone. “City desk said it had to be 
covered, but I never heard of him!” 

“TI don’t really know,” I hollered back, 
over the din. “He’s some sort of a tele 
vision entertainer.” 

Next to us there was a faint but un- 
mistakable gasp of horrow. A nice look 
ing woman transfixed us with a piercing 
gaze, more of 
She said firmly, “He is the greatest pian 
ist in the world. We've driven over a 
hundred miles to see him!” I muttered 
something about wasn’t that lovely and 
slunk to my seat. 


sorrow than of anger. 


But this lady’s opin 
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ion, obviously shared by most of the 
3,842 people in the hall, raises a small 
point for investigation. 

Other public-idol-type — entertainers 
have always been accepted pretty much 
for what they actually were. I don’t 
think that Frank Sinatra’s most ardent, 
sock-clad fans ever thought he had a 
They just liked what he 
did with a song. 


great voice. 
Valentino admirers 
never seriously considered him a threat 
to the memory of Edwin Booth. They 
just liked what he did to their metabo- 
lism. Liberace is the only one I think 
of offhand think he is 
something he isn’t. To wit: a great 
pianist. 


whose fans 


Is he? Well, to boil down to vernacu- 
lar essentials the considered opinion of 
the nation’s musical experts: he 
prettily and he 


plays 
plays fast, but he 
How’s that? When 
ve’re considering the happy types who 
come under the heading of 


doesn’t play so well. 


“great pian 
simply take for granted the 
technique—which — includes 
items like speed and_ the 
ability to hit the right notes most of the 
time. There are 


ists,” we 
matter ol 
pedestrian 


literally thousands 

piano students throughout the country 
who have a complete mechanical mas- 
What sep- 
goats after 


tery of technical problems. 
arates the sheep from the 
that is less easy to define. Call it musi- 
cianship, call it artistic instinct or ar- 
What it boils down to 
is an ability to make a 


tistic integrity. 
performance as 
close as possible to the ideal performance 
that was in the composer’s mind when 
he put his music on paper in the first 


place. 


N.Y oly News 
THE BOY AND HIS MOM—Liberace is driving 


psychologists nuts by restoring respect for Momism 


One of the 
lines ever written about 
Liberace’s piano playing was written not 


How about our boy? 
most telling 


by a music critic but by a radio and 
television critic, John Crosby, 
strychnine to 
fans. “Somehow,” he wrote, 


whose 
Liberace 
“everything 
he plays comes out sounding like ‘Lady 
of Spain.’” Somehow everything does 
come out sounding exactly like every- 
thing else: slick, fast, and short. 
“Nuance” is a word musicians love to 
kick around. It doesn’t seem to bother 
Liberace at all. 

Liberace says that he can’t hold an 
audience if the pieces he plays are too 
long. So when he announces that he 
will play the Grieg Piano Concerto, he 
produces six highly revised minutes of 
the first movement; when he says he'll 
play “Claire de Lune,” he rolls out a 
¢lib, watered-down version that would 
make Debussy, the 
pluck out his beard. 


name is pure 


master of nuance, 
Ah well, all this is 
just one man’s opinion of what is musi- 
cally cricket. It is probably speed and 
extravagant gestures—much flinging of 
hands back over shoulders—that con- 
vince Liberace fans that he is the twen- 
tieth century’s answer to Franz Lizst. 


N his performance’ of popular music, 
] he is successful. But pop- 
ular piano playing, too, is an exacting 
Libe- 
therein. A 
popular, pianist makes his 


more 


field, and, in this lowly opinion, 
race is far 
night-club, o1 


from top-dog 


effects through “breaks’’—runs, scales, 
trills, arpeggios, ornaments. In_ other 
words, his bag of musical _ tricks. 


Liberace’s are routine and undistin- 


THE BOY AND HIS FANS—It takes a big chunk of the police force 


to keep Liberace’s fans in line at snmagrege time after a sha-v 
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RUTH HUME, wife of Paul Hume, music critic 
for the Washington Post, is the author of many 
books and has written extensively for magazines. 
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s guished by the genuine style that made 


a 








Eddy Duchin, for example, a great pop- 
ular pianist. 

Does it 
Piano 


matter? Not vitally, I sup- 
pose. teachers are having fits, 
though. They report an alarming inci- 
dence of pupils turning up with the 
“Can I learn to 
play like Liberace?” It ts too bad that, 
in a generation whose musical stand- 


starry-eyed question, 


ards are not at their highest anyway, 
and glibness should suddenly 
be confused with great pianism. But 
the joke is that, although most of 
Liberace’s fans do regard him as a great 
pianist, they would probably love him 
just as much even if they didn’t. Or as 
one admirer wrote, “He’d be great if 
he did nothing but empty ash-trays!” 
This 
his fans don’t love him for his piano 
playing alone, then why do 


velocity 


raises ‘a seething question. If 


they love 


him? True, he seems a pleasant, hard- 
working type, lacking in the up-stage 
attitude toward his 
his 


affected by 
but this is 
hardly a reason for crocheting a man a 
piano-shaped pot-holder. He does have 
wavy, slightly graying 


fans 


many of colleagues, 


hair, but this 
alone does not constitute sufficient cause 
for wishing to annex a lock of it. 

It can’t be his talents as a comedian 
either. Consider his feeble effort about 
the just-married couple in the audience 
who can’t stay to the end of the pro- 
gram. This pitiful excuse for a joke 


THE BOY AND HIS PIANO—Besides candelabra, Liberace’s piano 
at home features a clear plastic lid so guests can see the man’s grin 


ew 
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turns up at practically every live con- 
cert he plays. It even made Madison 
Square Garden, and it served as lead 
paragraph for his autobiographical ar- 
ticle in American Weekly. So appar- 
ently Liberace regards it as the absolute 
cream of his humor. No—an audience 
that pick and choose .among 
Groucho Marx, Bob Hope, Jack Benny, 
Danny Kaye, Martin and Lewis, Jackie 
Gleason, and all their colleagues doesn’t 
really love Liberace for his gifts as a 
comic. 


can 


ET’s go right to the horse’s mouth. 
Liberace that he doesn’t 
know why women like him but maybe 
he reminds them of their husbands. I 


says 


think he’s just being polite. The 
Liberace girls themselves—at least the 
ones who write letters to editors and 
letters to music critics—would seem to 


deny this. “I just want my husband to 
go away quietly and do something else, 
so I can curl up in front of the TV and 
have a wonderful time.” wrote one, 
pleasantly enough. Another, more blunt, 
said. “Men want to know whv we like 
Liberace? I'll tell why. Because 
we like just a little more sincerity and 


humility than we get at 


them 


home!” 

And then, too, there is the significant 
question of clothesmanship. A recent 
carefully 
dressed lady lighting candles in her liv- 


newspaper cartoon shows a 
ing room. .\ slovenly, unshaved husband 
lolls ina hall “Get 
dressed,” his spouse hollers. “It’s time 
for 


chair, asleep. 


Liberace!” 


Like all cartoons, this one, although 
exaggerated, has an uncomfortable basis 


United Press 


in reality. I visualize the sort of scene 
enacted cross-country every week. It’s 
seven o'clock (or time the 
Liberace film is shown in your city) and 
the lady-of-the-house has just cleared 
the dishes of a rather difficult 
dinner, during which Sonny applied a 
tomato juice stipple to the new dining 
room But at last here sche is, 
curled up in front of the TV set. A 
flick of the dial and there’s Liberace by 


whatever 


away 


rug. 


candlelight, “faultlessly garbed’” (that’s 
what the “Complete Life Story” says) 
in hand-customed tails and_ playing 


“Lover.” At this precise moment the 
back door opens and the man-of-the- 
house bursts in, roaring for the second 
section of the paper. He is faultlessly 
garbed in a tee shirt and grease-stained 
dungarees. He’s been out back repair- 
ing the power mower. A shudder of 
revulsion passes through the lady-of-the- 
house. In the emotions of the moment 
her that 
doesn’t have to repair his 
mower. 


it doesn’t occur to Liberace 


own lawn 

All this unevaluated evidence arouses 
a dark suspicion which I think should 
be looked into at once by the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors: do 
women like Liberace because he doesn’t 


remind them of their husbands? 
\ recent city-wide poll of bobby- 
soxers (conducted by me on a selected 


list of teen-age baby-sitters) reveals that 
bobby-soxers do not care much about 
Liberace. Of 
hobby-soxers 


course there are some 
rise up to 
deny this, and there are some twenty- 


five-year-olds 


who would 


around to do_ likewise. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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THE FANS AND THEIR BOY—Most of Liberace’s 


fans are older women. Is something lacking at home? 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD. . 





Christmas With Thought | 


remembe1 


URELY the charm- 


ing story about the two nuns who 


you 


went shopping for a Christmas 
present for a third? 
The one said to the other, “I just 


don’t know what we can get Sister Mary 
Frances. She has everything!” 

The the story is 
that nearly everyone has gift problems 
at Christmas time, the 
needn't be either 
expensive or highly original to be suc 
cessful, to “hit the spot.” 


obvious point of 


while not-so-ob 


vious point is a gift 


The personal touch is what really mat 
ters and a little thought will solve even 
the most difficult gift problem, even one 
involving “Sister Mary This 
behind which is a 
knowledge of the person for whom the 


Frances.” 
personal touch, 
gift is intended, makes the entire oper- 
ation simpler, easier, and each gift far 
more effective. 

Many of the stars of my acquaintance 
know this used it to 

that 
imagi 


have 
the 
they’ve become famous fo1 


secret and 


such advantage over vears 
their 
native presents to friends, relatives, and 
co-workers. 

Ginger Rogers knows I like preserves 
and pickled peaches, for example, and 
every Christmas sends me an assortment 
of these from her ranch. They’re always 
so good and so personally mine that I 
can hardly the around for 
them. Ginger also plans her Christmas 


list carefully, months in advance, usually 


wait yeal 


beginning in August, and this is anothei 
excellent method to follow. 

Suppose, following Ginger’s method, 
you've noted during the year that a par- 
ticular friend gives lots of parties. At 
Christmas time your 
sending 


gift problem is 
solved by her an interesting 
including native 
nuts, olives, good cheeses, crisp rye crack- 
ers, English water biscuits, smoked fish, 
or anything that bears on this facet of 
her life and personality. 

Suppose your friend likes tea in the 
English manner. In that case a_ special 
blend of tea and a little box of crystal- 
lized ginger should enchant him or her 
more than an expensive gift. 

A few new records, either in the 
classical or popular vein, should surely 


canapé assortment, 
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delight the music lover in your family 
or of your acquaintance. 


If you know 


soneone who is a 


who 


cam 
doesn’t?—the 
est book on photography or a subscrip- 


era fiend—and 


new- 


tion to the best photography magazine 


might elicit the response every gilt- 
giver likes to hear: “Just what I 
wanted!” 


The late Lady Mendl, who was known 
for her impeccable taste and who was 
also a woman of means, used to give 
close friends inexpensive, little, gayly 
colored pillows on which she had em- 
broidered like “Never Com 
plain, Never Explain,” or “Don’t Worry, 
It Seldom Happens,” tactfully 
suited to the needs of the personality 
of the friend involved. 


mottoes 


each 


Ella Raines, a fine amateur painter, 
frequently gives one of her clown por- 
traits for Christmas, and these are prized 
possessions of a permanent and personal 
nature they 

\ paint set, by 


wherever are received. 
the very 


good gift for the high-keyed, energetic, 


Way, iS a 


executive type of man or woman who 
needs some form of quiet relaxation. 
\lthough the person to whom such a 
gift is given might never have painted 
before, he or she will be amazed at the 
hidden talents that will 
short 


emerge in a 
time. 


ig the object of your gift is a collector, 

your work is practically cut out for 
you, if you just recall what the project is, 
whether it be stamps, book-match cov- 
ers, records, fans, snuff boxes, buttons, 
cuff links, rare books, pipes, china, lin- 
cns, laces, guns, knives, letter openers, 
or any number of things. 

Joseph Cotten collects clowns of all 
kinds, including rare prints, statues, 
posters, and paintings, and he is an- 
nually delighted when his friends, re 
membering this, add to his collection. 

My sister, Francine, makes the most 
interesting and original gifts of small 
(about twelve inches tall) Christmas 
trees, at the base of each of which is 
some event or incident from the life of 
the person involved done in miniature, 
with the aid of trinkets and 
replicas. wondered how she 


various 
I've often 





manages to work out so much amusing 
and amazing detail. 

If the man or woman in your life 
especially the former, spends a lot ol 
time in the barbecue pit in season, there 
are any number of humorous or useful 
aprons, gloves, skewers, and other ap- 
propriate bits of equipment that will 
endear you 





forevermore. 
If he or she is a sports enthusiast, the 
choice of gifts is also a happily wide 


oe 


one, covering golfing, swimming, fishing, | 
tennis, boating, bowling, etc., equip- 
ment and, sometimes, even appropriate 
articles of wearing apparel. 


WAY to endear yourself to a house- 
hold with children is to concen- 
trate your gift-bearing on them. The 
field is so vast, however, and chiidren’s 


ee 


tastes usually so specialized that one 
can’t be blamed for being in a quandary. 
But, again, a little thought mixed with | 
the affection you feel for the child you 
have in mind will usually do the trick. 
Mrs. Bob Hope, a wise foster mother 
with four adopted children, once gave | 
me this tip youngsters 
“You'll never make a mistake by taking 
something too old, too big, or over theit 
head child. It’s only when it's 
too young that you insult them.” 
Whether or not I had Mrs. Hope's | 
advice in mind I don’t recall, but one 
Christmas I brought a huge ginger-bread | 
house to David Niven’s young son. He 
was just being put to bed but when he 
saw his gift, he promptly got out his 
tool set and sawed it in half right be: | 
fore our eyes. Satisfied, he went off to 
sleep. 


on gilts to 


to any 


The invalid or bed-ridden person of 
your acquaintance deserves special con- 
sideration, of course, and fruit, books, 
records, sewing or embroidery sets, @| 
bird, or a bowl of gayly colored fish | 
should be most appreciated. 

There are also many thoughtful and 
useful gifts for the traveler, including 
luggage, address books, special travel 
clocks that show the time in various 
countries, a train-plane ticket case, etc. 

The main thing, however, is to give | 
a little thought to the gift. Make it) 
personal and it can’t miss. 
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Georgetown University photo 


Leon Dostert listens to a tape recording at Georgetown 


N the late fall of 1918, a teen-aged 

French lad watched the liberation 

of the little French town of Longwy 
by American troops. At the time he 
could not speak a word of English. 

Twenty-seven years later, this same 
lad, wearing the eagles of a colonel in 
the American Army, rode down the 
Champs Elysées with General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Forces, to attend a celebra- 
tion of the liberation of Paris. This time 
he arose after Eisenhower had delivered 
a speech and interpreted it in French 
for his fellow countrymen. 

While Eisenhower was speaking, the 
Parisians—few of whom understood what 
he was saying—applauded politely at the 
longer pauses. But when the interpreter 
turned the American’s victory salute 
into their own tongue, they cheered al- 
most every phrase. 

Eisenhower was thrilled. He leaned 
over, when the interpreter sat down, and 
said, “Colonel, from you are 
going to make all my speeches.” 


now on 


December, 1954 


On that joyous day in Paris, French- 
born Leon Dostert, who picked up his 
first smattering of English from the 
American GI’s who drove the Germans 
out of his home town in the First World 
War, broke down the language barrier 
between the English-speaking Supreme 
Allied commander and a French audi- 
ence. In the next few years, breaking 
down language barriers on a wider scale 
became the main life. 
Now a middle-aged, naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen, he is recognized as a leader 
in the field of linguistics, the art of com- 
munication between peoples of different 
tongues and different cultures, which has 
assumed a new importance for Ameri- 
cans since the cold war thrust the United 
States into the role of leader of the free 
world. 


business of his 


Before he became Eisenhower’s French 
voice at SHAEF headquarters in Lon- 
don, Dostert had served as interpreter at 
many international meetings for the 
State Department. But his big work was 
later installed and 


to come when he 


BREAKING 
THE LANGUAGE 
BARRIER 


hy JOHN C. O'BRIEN 


As people are drawn closer 
together, the walls of language 
separating them must crumble. 
Leon Dostert is tearing them 


down. This is his story. 


developed the system of simultaneous 
interpretation, which, first at the Nurem- 
berg trials and later at the United Na- 
tions, made it possible for a speaker to 
speak, in effect, to an audience in four 
or five different languages at the same 
time. Today, as director of Georgetown 
University’s Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, Dostert looks 
the time—not too far 


forward to 
distant, he _ be- 
dissertation in Russian, 
German, French, or any well-developed 


lieves—when a 


language may be fed into a machine and 
come out in English. 
operation with the 

International Business Machines Corpo- 


Already, in co- 
engineers of the 


ration, Dostert has developed the proto- 

type of such a mechanical translator. 
Until recently, 

thought it necessary to learn to speak a 


Americans have never 


foreign language or bother about the 


art, or science, of interpretation. While 


thousands of high school and college 


students annually acquire a more or less 
imperfect reading knowledge of another 
tongue, the tourist who can visit Paris 
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or Berlin and order a meal in French 
or German is, indeed, a rare bird. Even 
our diplomats—perhaps a majority of 
them—never learn to speak the language 
of the 
credited. 


country to which they are ac- 
fact, have 


shrugged off their inability to speak for- 


Americans, in 


eign languages by accepting the consol- 
ing assumption that they just do not 


have the gift of tongues that Euro- 
peans have. 

Dostert calls this nonsense. 

“After nearly thirty years of teach- 
ing French to American students,” he 


says, “I am convinced that they can 
learn to speak a European language—il 
they really want to—as readily as Euro- 
peans learn to speak English. The rea 
son Americans have not learned foreign 
tongues is that they have had no press- 
ing need to; until recently they have 
not had frequent contacts with foreign 
ers such as Europeans have had with one 


another for centuries.” 


UT, Dostert will tell you, the day 
B (Americans can remain indifferent 
to the language barrier which cuts them 
off from the rest of the world 
Now that we have assumed responsibil- 
ities in almost nook cranny 
of the world, Dostert believes that it is 


is over. 


every and 
vital to our national interest to become 
more competent in languages. 

He points out that, although we are 
pouring billions of dollars all over the 
world through the foreign assistance pro- 
are disliked abroad. And the 
is, he thinks, that other nations 
do not understand us 
not communicate 
own languages. In 


gram, we 
reason 
because we can- 
with them in their 
the critical area of 
the Middle East, for example, we are 
deeply involved in the affairs of a hun- 
dred million people. Yet Dostert esti- 
mates that there are not more than fil- 
teen to twenty Americans who are now 
studying the languages of that area o1 
who could be considered competent to 
speak them. While English is becoming 
a second language in many countries, 
Dostert insists that 
street. If foreigners take the 
trouble to learn our language, then in 
ever-increasing numbers we 
theirs. 

He come to the 
United States while he was hobnobbing 
with Company B of the Fifth Division, 
which liberated home town. From 
the GI’s he learned English quickly and 
in a few weeks he was acting as a sort 


communication is a 
two-way 


must learn 


formed a desire to 


his 


of unofficial French interpreter for the 
company. One of the Dostert 
made during the time Americans 
were in Longwy South 
dena, California. After the end of the 
war, not yet seventeen, came 
to the United States and went to this 
friend’s home to 


friends 
the 
lived in 


Pasa- 
Dostert, 


live. 
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He next 
Occidental 


studied for two years at 
College, in Los Angeles. 
Then, dangling a Phi Beta Kappa key 
obtained there, he transferred to George- 
town, from which he was graduated in 
1928 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in modern languages. In the 
next two years he earned two other de- 
grees at Georgetown—Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy and Master of Arts—and then he 
went to Johns Hopkins for more grad- 
uate work. 

While the age of 
twenty-two, Dostert was appointed in- 
structol 


yet a student, at 
in French, the youngest man 
ever to hold a post on the Georgetown 
faculty. Successively he rose at George- 
town through the ranks of assistant, as- 
sociate, and full professor. For six years 
he was acting chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

When the Second World War broke 
the French government called 
Dostert to duty—he was then a French 
citizen—and assigned him to the French 
Embassy in Washington as press at- 
taché. At the end of French resistance, he 
resigned, obtained his naturalization 
papers, and went to the Pacific Coast to 
become professor of French civilization 
in Scripps College. 

Almost before he got settled at Scripps, 
a call came Colonel William J. 
Donovan, head of the Office of 
Strategic Services, to go to London in a 
civilian that hush-hush 
two later, he was 
commissioned a major in the United 
States Army and assigned to the North 
\frican forward headquarters at Gibral- 
tar. 


out, 


from 
then 


capacity for 


agency. A month or 


Thirty days later, he was sent to 
\lgiers where he learned his job was 





Georgetown’s linguists and IBM’s scientists work the control board 


to be liaison officer between the Allied 
General Staff and General Henri Giraud 
—the doughty French patriot who es. 
caped from the Nazis and fled to Africa, 
where he assumed leadership of the 
Free French movement and cooperated 
with the Allies. For this work with the 
General Staff in Algiers, Dostert was 
awarded the Legion of Merit, the cita- 
tion reading—““He demonstrated contin- 


uous alertness in maintaining liaison 
and conducting negotiations with 
French civil and military authorities. 


By his exceptional knowledge of the 
French language, his unqualified tact, 
and proved ability as a liaison officer, 
he contributed to the success of opera- 
tions in North Africa, 
Italy.” 

Dostert accompanied Giraud as aide 
on a visit to the United States in July, 
1943. In May of the next year he was 
recalled to SHAEF headquarters in 
London to serve as interpreter to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower 


Corsica, and 


and as adviser on 
French civil matters. It was through 
Dostert that Eisenhower conducted all 
his conferences with General Charles de 
Gaulle, the tempermental leader in 
London of the Free French Resistance. 

Dostert recalls that when Eisenhower 
spoke he always addressed himself to his 
interpreter and that when De Gaulle 
replied he did the same. This, Dostert 
points out, is one of the disadvantages 
of communication through an_ inter- 
preter. Neither of the principals catches 
the significance of the other’s facial ex- 
pressions, intonations, and gestures— 
only the interpreter—and thus compre- 
hension is never complete. 

After witnessing the signing of the 
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mechanical translator. The machine can turn 250 Russian terms into English 
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Armistice, Dostert was posted to return 
to the United States. But before he got 
his sailing orders, he got a summons 
from the late Supreme Court Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, who had just been 
assigned to preside at the war criminals 
trials in Nuremberg, to take charge of 
the interpretation services. Dostert had 
been recommended to Jackson by the 
State Department, which was well aware 
of his qualifications. 

Although he was the pioneer in the 
practical application of simultaneous 
interpretation, Dostert does not claim 
to have originated the idea. He says 
that as far back as 1927, Edward A. 
Filene, the Boston department-store 
owner, had raised the possibility of si- 
multaneous interpretation while he was 
vice-president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Filene’s name is 
attached to basic patents on interpreta- 
tion devices which later he turned over 
to Thomas J. Watson, of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 
In 1931, the League of Nations installed 
the system but soon abandoned it, be- 
cause the diplomats complained that it 
didn’t give them time to think between 
speeches. 

At Nuremberg, Dostert’s problem was 
to provide simultaneous interpretation 
in four languages—English, French, Rus- 
sian, and German. Professional inter- 
preters of the old school told him it 
could not be done, but Dostert was 
convinced it could. He returned to 
the United States to assemble a corps of 
interpreters. Out of three hundred 
tested, he selected thirty-five. 


T the trials, interpreters worked in 
. booths near the prison- 
ers’ dock, which had a microphone con- 
nected with the booths. Each judge 
and defendant was provided with an 
earphone and a_ selector switch by 
means of which he could cut in which- 
ever of the translations he could under- 
stand. If a French prosecutor were 
speaking, a Russian sitting on the trial 
court could switch in the Russian in- 
terpretation; an English judge, the Eng- 
lish interpretation; and so on. In this 
way, the judges could follow the prose- 
cutor as he spoke. Under the conven- 
tional system of translation, each judge 
would have had to wait for an inter- 
preter of his language to give a summa- 
tion after the prosecutor had finished. 

The upshot was that the time con- 
sumed by the trials was reduced by two- 
thirds., Hermann Goering, one of the 
war criminal defendants, had only one 
complaint about the translating system. 
He said, “It is shortening my life.” 

Although the United Nations had 
sent two of its interpreters to Nurem- 
berg to observe the operation of Do- 
Stert’s simultaneous interpretation  in- 
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stallation, it took the UN a long time 
to come around to its adoption. All dur- 
ing the consideration of its first big case 
—the complaint of Iran that the Rus- 
sians were refusing to withdraw troops 
from Hran’s northernmost province—the 
traditional interpretation system was 
used. The delegates would listen to 
hour-long harangues by Andre Gro- 
myko, the Russian member of the Se- 
curity Council, and then listen to hour- 
long translations by the French and 
English interpreters. 


N the fall of 1946, Eric Biddle, 
] who had been at Nuremberg, per- 
suaded the UN budget committee to 
let Dostert present the advantages of 
the simultaneous interpretation system. 
Representatives of seven nations sat on 
the committee, including a Britisher who 
scoffed loudly but finally voted with 
the others to spend $80,000 for a trial 
operation. 

By this time Dostert had the benefit of 
equipment greatly improved by the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpo- 
ration since the Nuremberg days and in 
a few days he had a committee room 
rigged up for simultaneous interpreta- 
tion in five languages—English, French, 
Spanish, Chinese and Russian. But 
none of the committees would use it. 

Dostert was desperate until by chance 
he happened to run into Ambassador 
Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, who 
was chairman of one of the committees. 

“See here,” Dostert said, “I don’t un- 
derstand this organization. They gave 
me $80,000 to fit up a committee room 
for simultaneous interpretation. And 
now they are boycotting it.” 

Berendsen said he would be glad to 
give the system a tryout, and he did. He 
was so impressed that he went around 
the UN telling other committee chair- 
men, “It is wicked, downright wicked 
to waste that room.” In a few days the 
committees were fighting to get into it. 
And the next year the budget commit- 
tee appropriated $500,000 for a perma- 
nent installation in the main 
room. 

About the time that Dostert had com- 
pleted his work at the UN, the Rev. 
Edmund J. Walsh, S.J., who founded 
Georgetown’s School of Foreign Serv- 
ice, decided that there was need for an- 
other specialized school to meet the 
needs of government and business for 
persons trained in the use of foreign 
languages. He asked Dostert, an old as- 
sociate and close friend whose work he 
had observed at Nuremberg, to under- 
take the organization and direction of 
the new school. Opened in October, 
1948, under the name of the Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, the school 
is the only one of its kind. 

The first enrollment was 100, of whom 
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JOHN C. O’BRIEN has for many years cov- 
ered events in the National Capital for our 
readers. Mr. O’Brien is head of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 





enly six or seven were candidates for 
degrees. This year the enrollment is 
340, of whom 100 are working for de- 
grees. Most of the special students at- 
tend the school to acquire, in a mini- 
mum of time, a speaking knowledge of 
a language they will require in their 
business or profession. Many are Air 
Force Officers or employees of govern- 
ment agencies. Priests and nuns who 
intend to do missionary work in foreign 
lands or work in foreign language par- 
ishes at home are found in the class 
rooms. 

To speed up the teaching of the 
spoken tongue, Dostert, who, despite his 
extensive administrative duties, still 
teaches his own language, has intro- 
duced new techniques which are grad- 
ually being adopted in other universi- 
ties. Audio aids figure prominently in 
the instruction. Students have access to 
the largest library of tape recordings in 
foreign languages in existence. By spin- 
ning these on turntables connected with 
ear phones, the students are able to 
get a drill in pronunciation that other- 
wise would be available only if the 
school could provide each student with 
a full-time tutor, which, of course, it 
couldn’t. 


OR students who intend to become 
ce men Dostert has rigged up 
a room with a simultaneous translation 
system patterned after that at the 
United Nations. Here students in trans- 
lation booths practice interpretation of 
speeches delivered into a microphone by 
the instructor. 

But teaching is not Dostert’s only in- 
terest since he returned to the university. 
A great deal of his time is devoted to 
working with the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation on the per- 
fection of the mechanical translator. 
The prototype already developed can 
turn into English about 250 Russian 
terms drawn from general, technical, 
scientific, military, and political fields. 
The machine operates on the punch- 
card principle. 

Dostert that this will soon 
be outmoded. He envisions a mechani- 
cal translator embodying the principle 
of electronics. 

“In five or ten years—possibly sooner— 
I believe we will have it,’ Dostert says. 
“We will have a machine into which 
we can intrude a long text in the tech- 
nical field and have an idiomatic trans- 
lation come out. You can imagine what 
a long step forward in the diffusion of 
human knowledge the perfection of a 
machine like that would be.” 


believes 
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by RED SMITH 


They Call Him 


United Press Photos 


Granny 


OW the year grows old and the 
time comes for inventory, in 
sports as well as in other fields, 

In sports, the inventory is brief: The 
worst thing that happened in 1954 was 
the death of Grantland Rice; the best 
was the publication of Grantland Rice's 
memoirs, The Tumult and the Shout- 
ing. 

The book was released on November 
1, the seventy-fourth anniversary of 
Grant Rice’s birth. Since then, we have 
had Granny back with us. Or, rather, 
we have had a little of him back. The 
accounts for the year show a net loss, 





but the loss is not so great as it would 
have been if Granny had not left this | 
piece of himself behind. | 

I wrote those paragraphs and looked 
up from the typewriter groping, aware | 
that I could at least try to express what 
losing Granny meant to those of us who 
knew and loved him but wondering 
how to describe what he meant to those 
who met him only through the 67,000, 
000 words he wrote. 

My abstracted gaze settled on a shelf 
of football books. (This cell is lined 
with books on sports.) Starting from the 


left, the titles run thus: Jock Suther.- : 
land... . This Was Football, by Pudge | 
Heffelfinger. . . . Aly Kind of Football, 
by Steve Owen. . . . Red Grange. ce 
The Jim Thorpe Story. . . . Zuppke of : 
lilinois. . . . The Yale Football Story. 


With Rockne at Notre Dame. 

There are many more, and there is | 
my answer. No other person in_ the 
world knew all these men—Sutherland, 
Heffelfinger, Owen, Grange, Thorpe, 
Zuppke, Rockne—half so well as Grant | 
Rice did. Nobody else in the world ] 
could talk and write of them as he 
could. Here is a wide shelf of books, 
none by Grantland Rice, and the whole 
lot don’t add up to an hour in Granny’s 
company. 

Over half a century, he knew sports 
and sports figures more intimately than 
any other single individual, and ‘he 
wrote of them in pounding prose and # 
singing verse. I can’t tell his stories, but 
I can, perhaps, tell a few about Granny 
himself. 

There was the time three of us shared ' 
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quarters in Philadelphia’s Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel during the 1950 World 
Series. Granny had just won a split de- 
cision over pneumonia, and the weather 
was tricky. On the second day of the 
series, he was urged to stay in the rooms 
and cover the game by television, since 
he had no pressing deadline. 

He protested; he never had learned 
to operate one of those devil-boxes. 
Frank Graham tuned it for him, and 
Granny reluctantly remained behind. 
\n hour or so after the game, Graham 
eot back to the hotel with Bill Corum. 
Coming down the corridor, they heard 
voices from Granny’s room. 

“I guess Granny has company,” Corum 
said. 

“No.” Frank Graham said. 

In the darkening twilight, they found 
Granny watching some kids’ show like 
Howdy Doody or something. 

“Crumps!” Granny said. “They have 
some terrible programs on this thing.” 

He didn’t know how to turn the thing 
off, and he was too polite to leave while 
it was talking. 

Another time, when he was writing his 
memoirs, the publishers provided a tape 
recorder to save him the labor of beat- 
ing a typewriter. He tried the gadget, 
once. He talked into it for forty-five 
minutes, then discovered the machine 
wasn’t switched on. 


E wasn’t what you'd call mechani- 
H cally gifted, but in that he wasn’t 
alone. It seems to be a rule that a 
man who has an extraordinary touch on 
the typewriter can’t do much else with 
his hands. It’s true of Frank Graham, 
the best of all sports writers now that 
Granny is gone. 

A friend named Bob Murphy was 
driving Granny and Frank down the 
Tamiami Trail in Florida——neither of 
them could handle a car—when they had 
a blowout. Bob pulled the car over 
alongside the canal that parallels the 
road and got out and spread newspapers 
under the axle so he could kneel in his 
ice cream pants while changing the tire. 

His passengers, wistfully eager to help, 
paced about. ‘They tracked tar all ove1 
the newspapers, and kicked the wheel 
lugs into the canal. 

Granny practically brought up fellows 
like Bobby Jones and Ty Cobb, was 
father confessor to the likes of Babe 
Ruth and Dizzy Dean. He wrote of 
them in Homeric style. He wrote of 
men he loved and deeds he admired 
and never suspected how he towered 
above the tallest of his heroes. 

“I don’t get to see much of Bill any 
more,” he said regretfully one day to 
Frank Graham, speaking of a mutual 
friend. “I like old Bill, but it seems to 
me he’s always around with celebrities. 
I guess he’s a celebrity now, isn’t he? J 
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don’t like celebrities. Did you ever 
meet a celebrity?” 

“Do you ever look in the mirror 
when you're shaving?” Frank said. 

Chances are Granny didn’t know 
what he meant. There weren't many 
things Granny didn’t know, but he never 
did discover that he was Grantland Rice. 


OTH ends of the 1944 Series were 
played in Sportsman's Park in St. 
between the Cardinals and 


Browns. There were two sets of work- 
ing press credentials, one for the Cardi- 


Louis, 


nals’ home games, one for the Browns’. 
On the last day, Granny arrived at the 
press gate with the wrong set of tickets. 

He was going to flag a cab, fight back 
through miles of traffic to the hotel and 
return with his proper credentials. 
“You'll miss half the game,” Frank Gra- 
ham said. “Follow me.” 

Not even the commissioner of baseball 
gets into the World Series without a 
ticket, but when Frank presented his he 
whispered to the gateman, “This is 
Grantland Rice behind me. He has the 
wrong ticket.” 

“Mr. Rice!” the gateman cried. “Come 
in, come in. It’s good to see you, sir.” 

Another guard blocked entrance to 
the press seats. Frank whispered again. 

“Grantland Rice!” the man said. 
“Where? Mr. Rice, I’ve always wanted 
to meet you. How are you, sir?” 

“Frankie, you’re marvelous,” Granny 
said as they took their seats. “How did 
you ever manage that ” 

He used to tell the tale as an example 
of Frank Graham’s influence. 

His ticket for an Army-Notre Dame 
football game in New York went astray 
in the mail. He did not go to the press 
gate and demand admission. He went 


down Broadway and bought a_ ticket 


from a scalper, watched the game from 
the stands with his typewriter between 
his knees, and apologetically made his 
way into the press box afterward to 
write his story. 

A friend heard of this and was aghast. 
This was Grantland Rice, who prac- 
tically invented the Army-Notre Dame 
game. 

“Why didn’t you throw some weight 
around?” the friend demanded. 

“Tell you the truth,” 
“IT don’t weigh much.” 

In one of New York’s biggest and 
busiest stores, a customer ordered a book 
and asked that it be mailed to the resi- 
dence of Grantland Rice, East Hamp- 
ton, 1. f. 
paused and looked up from her order 
book, smiling. 

“That is a wonderful name,” she said. 
“Just think of the pleasure he has given 
to so many. 

The most wonderful thing to think of 
is the pleasure he’s still giving. 


Granny said, 


The white-haired saleswoman 


Jock Sutherland: For a footba 
hero, a place on the Rice shei 
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Babe Ruth: He knew where to g. 
for advice from a father confesso 





Bobby Jones and friend: Granny 
practically brought up that Jones boy 
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Rockne: There are books to prove no- 
body knew heroes like Granny Rice 
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TACTICAL EXERCISE 
By Evelyn Waugh. 
Little, Brown. 


The ubiquitous Eve- 
lyn Waugh displays a 
versatile latitude of 
moods this selec- 
tion of twelve short 
works culled from his 
past 40-odd years of 
writing. He is preco- 
cious (“The Curse of :; 
the Horse Race” Evelyn Waugh 
penned at the age of seven), he is grim; 
he is gay, and then unexpectedly, effec- 
tively grisly; he is a frightening satirist 
and a serio-comic reporter. But always 
and above all he is inimitably 
sritish with that inborn British respect 
for understatement and the conventions. 
Of the lot, eight of the present stories 
can be read without taxing one’s cred- 
ulity; that is, they reflect something of 
the tangible world we know. In “On 
Guard,” detailing the consequences 
that resulted when a poodle obeyed his 
master’s orders implicitly, and “Period 
Piece,” which lays bare the scandals of 
a supposedly reputable family during 
a rare moment of teatime confidences, 
the author indulges in a froth of light- 
hearted humor. The 
repeated again in 
Home,” 


in 


was 


else 


frivolous tone is 
“An Englishman’s 
a good-natured fun-poking at 
the duplicity practiced on a clique of 
trusting country 

“Tactical deals with a case 
of sinister poetic justice, and the climax 
of “Mr. Loveday’s Little Outing” 
a wry 


gentlemen. 
Exercise” 


pays 
tribute to the judgment of a 
well-meaning young lady. Just what its 
title implies is “Winner Takes All,” 
while “Bella Fleace Gave a_ Party” 
studies a pathetic situation and leaves 
an aftertaste of ironic tragedy. An inter 
lude only, “Work Suspended” is a te 
dious transition cycle in a bored writer’s 
career. 


Then there is the fantasia side— 
“Excursion in Reality,” a slight farce 
on the eccentricities of cinemaland; 
“Cruise,” a handful of unpunctuated 


correspondences from a girl on a Medi- 
terranean holiday; 
opus called “Love 
which 


and a_ nightmare 
Among the Ruins,” 
England in the ultimate 
stages of the social state, its hero Miles 
Plastic, an employee in the Euthanasia 
Centre, and _ its 


has 


heroine a lovely ex- 
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289 pages. 





BOOKS  §' : 


ballet dancer with a long golden beard! 

Despite its relative merit, the book 
strikes 
venient 


me as being served as a con- 
filler until Mr. Waugh’s next 
novel is ready. Irritating typos raise the 
suspicion that even the publishers did 
not regard it top file. 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


THE VIEW FROM THE 


PARSONAGE 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 277 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.50 
Sheila Kaye-Smith is 


outstanding for her fic- 
tional interpretations 
of the English landed 
gentry. As in The End 
of the House of Alard, 
the story concerns the 
of this 
class and is told by a 
genial 


disintegration 





S. Kaye-Smith 


son who holds the living under Squire 


Anglican pat 
\dam Cryall. Rev. Chamberlin 
and Adam are the best of friends despite 
\dam’s rationalism. While the Squire 
retains the Christian tradition of charity 
toward his people, the poisoned fruit of 
his agnosticism ripens in the lives of his 
daughters. Blanche marries beneath her 
to remain the land and ends 
rejected both by her husband and the 
lover with whom she runs off. The pain- 
ful lesson she learns, as het 


Henry 


class on 


Uncle Harry 
warns her, is that in destroying the faith 
of the Catholic 
stroys him 


man she loves, she de- 
well. 
Lindsay, the younger daughter, rejects 


her father’s principles, marries a rake, 


as 


and with him manages to keep the out- 
ward observances of the Church of 
\long \dam, Henry’s 
heart is broken by the apparent failure 
of the daughters for \dam_ had 
hoped so much. 


England. with 


whom 


Henry recognizes that Blanche’s sufter- 


ings will naturally lead her to re-exam 
ine the principles under which she was 
raised. But he is hardly prepared to 
learn that she has joined the Church of 
Rome and shortly afterward a cloistered 
sisterhood. 

The parson’s sage observations and 
outlook on the world make de- 
licious reading. Catholic readers will en- 
JOY a look at 


in. 


mellow 


the Church from the out- 
side 


PAULA BOWES. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


BORN CATHOLICS 
By F. B Sheed. 


279 pages. 


Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
One ol the most ap- 
pealing things about 


the present volume is 
the Ways in 
which curious notions, 
such the narrow- 
and strict’ uni- 
formity of a Catholic’s 
life, refuted by 
the men and women— 
“cradle Catholics” 


variety of 


as 


ness 





are 


F. J. Sheed 


each of them—whom 
Mr. Sheed has asked to tell “why they 
are still in the Church.” He chose them 
from the fields politics, 
journalism, radio, the stage, art, and 
education. Each has answered the ques- 
tion without fanfare and with an 
earnestness that is at once pleasing and 
compelling. The book fills a long-felt 


of business, 


need. 

Had Mr. Sheed compiled Born Catho- 
lics a generation ago, 
little 
copies in eithe 
Then 


he would have 
than a_ handful of 
England or America. 


Catholicism 


sold more 
was considered 
of the 
things have changed. 
Catholic 
the harvest of the good seeds sown by 
the Oxford Movement. 


an 
Schoolmen. 
And today, 
last reaping 


abhorred creation 
But 


the world is at 


The supposed lack of breadth and 
depth in Catholic training has probably 
never been better refuted than by Har- 
man Briton, 
tributes to this volume. Mr. Grisewood 
paraphrases, as_ it 


Grisewood, a who 


con 
Wordsworth’s 
growing boy in the latter’s famous ode. 
Catholic education, he writes, was “like 
progressing through a valley that be 
came 


were, 


steeper and more symmetrical, 


meaning echoing meaning from each 
sheer enclosure. One became acquainted 
with the formidable syntax of the 
moral scheme; with the language of 
retribution, of petition, of salvation.” 
ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 

THESE CAME HOME 
Edited by Gilbert L. Oddo. 179 pages. 
Bruce. $3.00 
Since religion in the last few years has 
become fashionable, it is not surprising 
that more and more people, especially 
the professional class, are becoming in- 
terested in it. But those hardy soul: 
dare to investigate 


who Catholicism 
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CATHOLICS IN 
CONTROVERSY 


by JAMES M. O’NEILL 


A presentation of the need for 
sane, old-fashioned commonsense 
in the relations between all Amer- 
icans—among whom there has 
always been honest difference on 
many social problems. Dr. O'Neill 
points up the inevitability and the 
value of controversy in a free 
society, and asks for clarity and 
lack of bias and misrepresenta- 
tion in dealing with such “prob- 
lems” as church and state, reli- 
gious education, and censorship. 


$3.00 
THE COMMON CROSS 


by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


The meaning of Christ as Re- 
deemer—reflections on the loneli- 
ness, the patience, the humility, 
sympathy, and other feelings 
which Our Lord experienced in 
His last days before His death; 
with indications how the perplex- 
ities of our own lives can be re- 
solved by our thoughtful consider- 
ation of the Greatest of Examples. 
For all-year-round reading. $2.25 


AS | WAS SAYING, 
SISTER 


by JOHN A. MOFFATT, S.J. 
Sympathetic, human, kind, witty 
invitations to inspiration, written 
by one of the leading retreat- 
masters of the West, and author 
of the successful Listen, Sister and 
Listen, Sister Superior. These are 
reflective aids to spiritual self- 
analysis, points of meditation, 
spiritual counsel, illustrative com- 
ments and short stories of appeal- 
ing variety. Clever—and helpful 
—characterizations and conversa- 
tions, $2.75 


SO SHORT A DAY 

by Sr. EULALIA 

TERESA, S.N.J.M. 
The life-story of Mother Marie- 
Rose, foundress of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary: her 
pioneer labors in Canada; her first 
schools; her order’s success in 
spite of poverty and plague; the 
steady march from a refectory in 
a closet (with no chairs) to more 
than 250 schools in North America 
and Africa. A vivid sketch of a 
heroic and devoted personality. 


$3.00 


From your bookseller or 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 


22 Park Place, N. Y. 7 
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drags her heroes. And she is expert at 
describing feminine frailties. 

One of the morals that Mrs. Daven- 
port points up in My Brother’s Keeper 
is excellent—the evil of following the 
line of least resistance. The other Is 
perhaps not so commendable and very 
common to self-elected exiles from 
America: the crass materialism of life 
in the U.S.A. vs. the spiritual and 
cultivated Old World. If Mrs. D. isn’t 
the first and won't the last Yankee 
authoress to ring that particular change, 
to do her credit, is one of those 
who do it most entertainingly. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


be 


she 


CHANTAL 


By Guy des Cars. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


284 pages. 


$3.50 


rhis incredible novel begins as Chantal 
enters the dining room of the Empress 
on its Liverpool-Sydney 
She wears jade green and huge 
pear-shaped emeralds. She is as beauti- 
ful and soignée as the heroine of a fil- 


run. 


| tered cigarette advertisement. But, alas, 


she is not what she seems. Chantal is a 
leper! Somewhere along the line on her 


checkered career as a slavey on a 


| French farm, a model in a couturiére’s 





establishment, and mistress of a middle- 
aged French businessman, Chantal con- 
tracted this dread ailment. She had cold- 
bloodedly taken up with a sailor, so 
that she could produce a son that her 
rich protector would think his. 
Along with a baby, the sailor left her a 
Siamese cat. The cat clawed her. The 
cat carried leprosy. The cat gave Chan- 
tal leprosy. She came out with pink 
spots. She fled Paris to a leprosarium 
on the island of Makogai. There 
charms everyone. Not just the admin- 
istrative personnel and the medical staff, 
but even a clever young nun, who really 
should have through her bluff. 
The book comes to a pious ending that 


was 


she 


seen 


is as convincing as a sentimental holy 
card. 

M. des Cars suffers from a bad case 
of infatuation with his own heroine; 
the book from an inept translation. Its 
archaic slang and clumsy sentences re- 
duce what—who knows—may be sublime 
French to banal English. And the final 
affectation is, the blurbs on the jacket 
are written in French! Is this an effort 
to be too, too chic, or just that English 
and American reviews would be more 
hindrance than help to its sales? 

CLORINDA CLARKE, 


THE DIMINISHED MIND 
By Mortimer Smith. 150 pages. 
Regnery. $2.75 


\gain, as in his previous book, And 
Madly Teach, Mortimer Smith has an- 
alyzed the dreary and wasteful procedure 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








FULTON J. 
SHEEN’S 


entirely new book of 
inspiration and guidance 


Life Is 
Worth Living 


SECOND SERIES 


In this book, Bishop Sheen 
again offers wise and inspiring 
guidance on the problems af- 
fecting all our lives. As the 
Chicago Tribune has written of 
Bishop Sheen: “Every word 
that [he] says is relevant to 
our contemporary world . . . 
The result is vital religion.” 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 36 


























An inspiring story of faith—an 

exciting account of a perilous 

escape 
One of the most thrilling stories 
of our time—the true account of a 
nun’s 4-month flight from the Reds. 
Her hairbreadth escapes, which she 
attributes to her trust in St. Joseph, 
make a tale of great spiritual force 
and high adventure. $3.75 


The DELIVERANCE 
of SISTER CECILIA 


as told to William Brinkley 








A magnificent word and picture 
story of the world’s sacred shrines 
to the Virgin Mary 


werereren = 





Glowing descriptive text and more 
than 175 beautiful photos of all 
the major shrines. The definitive 
book. Imprimatur. $5.00 Deluxe ed. 

$7.50 


Shrines to Our Lady 
Around the World 
by Zsolt Aradi 
Send for Catholic Book list 


FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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UNDER MY HAT 


by JOSEPH A. BREIG 


A book of stories and comments 
on children, and Christmas, and 
some modern madnesses versus 
traditional joy, and preachers and 
organists and parents and saints. 
The Sign calls it “deft, quiet, 
persuasive; heart-warming fables 
delightfully told.“ And Best 
Sellers says: “A book for all 
who can laugh and love and 
weep .. . who have forgotten, or 
have never known, just how 
wonderful life can be.” $2.50 


NEVER ALONE 
by JOAN ROBERTS 


The lovely Laurie, star of the 
original production of Oklahoma, 
whose records have thrilled mil- 
lions, tells the entertaining and 
inspiring account of her rise from 
supper clubs and radio through 
road-company musicals to the 
excitement of Broadway. Behind 
the success are the members of 
an uproarious family; with her 
as companion was always an out- 
look of firm integrity and deep 
faith. Truly “memorable and 
enjoyable reading for a variety of 
reasons.” The Sign $3.00 


SPIRITUALITY 
by 
ANTONIN SERTILLANGES, O.P. 
Brief reflections on this life and 
the next, on self and neighbor, on 
God’s providential concern for 
man, on the comfort of belief— 
sound, wise, beautifully written 
suggestions for a full life of the 
spirit, by the author of Recollec- 
tion, Kinships, and _ Rectitude. 
A selection of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. $2.95 


THE MEANING 
OF MARYKNOLL 
by ALBERT NEVINS, M.M. 


What Maryknoll has achieved in 
less than fifty years: the original 
dream; the labors of 


its co- 
founders, Frs. Price and Walsh; 
the spiritual invasion of the 


heathen world; sufferings and 
martyrdoms; continuing devotion 
to a magnificent ideal. A trium- 
phal report on man’s triumph in 
a materialistic world; a soaring 
story. Handsomely _ illustrated 


$3.50. 


From your bookseller or 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 


22 Park Place, New York 7 
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which passes for education in the pub- 
lic schools. Out the school window long 
since has gone what Smith contends is 
the primary function of real education— 
“to transmit the intellectual cul- 
the 
race, and in the process to teach young 
people to think, and to buttress moral 
values.” In its place, the educationalists 
have put what is called “life adjust- 
ment.” The “life adjustment” curricu- 
lum is based on the assumption that 
most kids can’t learn anything anyhow, 
so why bother. Let them play games, 
that is, do “projects.” Ijet them sit 
around and discuss such topics as what 
to talk about on a date, the benefits of 
the daily bath, and “orientation to the 
school building.” 

Cheek by jowl with this emphasis is 
another, less popular now than it was 
twenty years ago but still going strong 
—the notion that the public schools 
should be used as an instrument for the 
creation of some sort of collectivist state. 

Behind these evils, Mr. Smith glim- 
mers that “old davil,’”’ moral cowardice. 
Many troubled parents permit them- 
selves to be overawed by the pseudo- 
scientific jargon of the educationalists. 
Many legislators, busy with other mat- 
ters, fall for it. Many intelligent teach- 
ers, fearful of their jobs, pay lip serv- 
ice in public to an educational fraud 
which they freely condemn in private. 

A valuable book; meticulously docu- 
mented, balanced, and drolly written. 
Its logic carries the reader to a ques- 
tion which Mr. Smith himself, a sincere 
supporter of the public schools, does not 
raise—but which one of these days may 
have to be raised and answered by the 
American people. Are the fallacies in 
the public school system the result of 
its accidental domination by a group of 
anti-intellectuals, or are they inherent in 
the public-school idea itself? Can a 
state-dominated education be other than 
statist? 


and 


MILTON LOMASK. 


JOAN OF ARC 
Lucien Fabre. 
McGraw-Hill. 


367 pages. 
$5.00 


Joan of Arc is one of the most tanta- 
lizing figures of history because so much, 
yet so little, is known about her. The 
facts of Joan’s early childhood as the 
daughter of well-to-do peasants in Dom- 
remy are obscure, the nature of the 
“voices” that counseled her as the Maid 
of Orleans has been widely disputed. 
The enigmas of her short life are many, 
and few biographers, sacred or pro- 
fane, have been able to solve them satis- 
factorily. 

Lucien Fabre, however, better 
than most, for he takes the consistent 
view that Joan’s “voices” were, in truth, 
communications from St. Michael, St. 


does 
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START THE NEW YEAR 
RIGHT WITH 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1955 


Over 800 pages of facts—Catholic 
and general—with important arti- 
cles by outstanding authorities. 
Excellent presentation of the 
status of the Church in various 
countries, up-to-date report on 
American Missionaries, descrip- 
tion of Vatican publications. Cath- 
olic point of view on Censorship 
of the Movies, Atomic Warfare, 
Ethics of the Legal Profession. 
Newly revised and edited statisti- 
cal, reference departments. Com- 
pletely indexed. 808 pages. $3.00; 
paper, $2.50. 


Order from your bookstore, 
or directly from 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Dept. 4—2097 Paterson 3, N. J. 
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A vivid personal account 
of a spiritual adventure 


by April Oursler Armstrong 
and Martin F. Armstrong, Jr. 


Jy PYSLIAD f6 





Birds j$6ht 


There’s color, excitement and 
warmth in this reverent story 
of an American couple’s pil- 
grimage to the sacred shrine 
of Our Lady of Fatima. Share 
with the Armstrongs their in- 
spiring interview with Sister 
Lucy—only one still living of 
the children to whom the Ap- 
parition appeared. Their 
moving book is the first to 
relate the prophecies of peace 
to the whole world. Wher- 
ever books are sold. $2.00 


HANOVER HOUSE 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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HERE YOU SEE 


St. Thomas More giving his head 
away—and it isn’t appreciated. Let 
this be a lesson to you, play safe 
with your Christmas presents, give 
books—these books: 


THE STORY OF 
THOMAS MORE 


by John Farrow 


(Much more acceptable, really, than 
his head.) Anyone who enjoys a good 
biography will be very grateful for 
this: it’s as good as the author's first 
wonderfully popular book Damien 


~< 





the Leper. Itlus. $3.50 BORN CATHOLICS A bi 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed NEW TESTAMENT ;' 

NOT WITHOUT Nineteen born Catholics (not count- COMMENTARY ‘ 

TEARS ing the assembler) on what their ex- Vol. Il s 


by Helen Caldwell Day 


A continuation of the author's auto- 
biography, Color Ebony, written when 
she was 23. She now runs a house of 
hospitality and free day nursery: any 
apostolically minded reader will greet 


perience of the Church has been, 
why they mean to stay Catholic. 
They find plenty to criticize, but 
their deep fundamental love of the 
Church shines all the brighter for it. 
This is a very refreshing book for 
Catholics, and excellent for inter- 
ested non-Catholics. $3.50 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Do you know anyone who finds St. 
Paul’s Epistles not the easiest read- 
ing in the world? This is his book. 
$3.75 


ST. BRIGID OF | 








this with joy. $3.50 IRELAND 
ST. VINCENT FERRER by Alice Curtayne 
CRACKS IN THE by Henri Gheon Recommended especially for farmers # 
CLOISTER The life of a 14th-century Dominican and gardeners: St. Brigid knew all) j 
; whose lavishness with miracles em- about land, cows and foxes, and man- $ 
by Brother Choleric barrassed his superiors and makes us agree with pple aga 1 
Two-color cartoons which rather sug- _—_-Wistful: he counted his converts by ee a ee, ee , : 
gest that a New Yorker artist is at ‘te thousand. $2.50 GUILLAUME 
large in a monastery or convent, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DE MACHAUT \ 
though the artist really is a monk— G. K. CHESTERTON by Siegmund Levarie c 
as all his fellow monks will recognize ni On the 15th-century musician who t 
instantly. Give this to a monk or nun As we said when it first appeared, was the first to compose a Mass as ; 
anil: Mee tet wan. ; b this is “one of the most glorious a polyphonic cycle. For music lovers’ 
hol i anine+ah aay f . books written in this century”. And not for those who avoid High Mass| | 
whole community a hilarious time. there must still be numbers of people and never go to concerts. Frontis.;  ' 
$2.50 who haven't read it. Illus. $3.75 $2.25) | 
' \ 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN ft 
Two books on Our Lady: MARY, MY MOTHER ($1.75) for small children and OUR LADY’S FEASTS | 
($2.00) for big children (10 up) are both by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., and both illustrated with | 
the author’s own enchanting silhouette pictures. | 
GREY DAWNS AND RED by Marie Fischer ($2.00), Illus. The adventurous life of Blessed Theophane 
Venard, a young French missionary priest, martyred in Indo-China in the last century. A thrilling story | 
for children from 10 up—no one is going to feel that the martyrdom is an “unhappy ending.” 
WARRIOR IN WHITE by Mary Fabyan Windeatt (Illus. $2.00). About Blessed John | 
Masias, a Spanish Dominican lay brother, and his fight for social justice in 17th- 
century Peru. 
Order books from a bookstore x 


r 
Don’t miss the Christmas number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET: it is remarkably gay, and 
contains many more suggestions for Christmas presents than there is room for here. To get the 
Trumpet free and postpaid, write to Teresa MacGill — all the address you need is 

New York 3 
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Catherine, and St. Margaret and that 
her life, therefore, became a divine mis- 
sion. At the same time, Fabre is careful 
to sketch in the mysticism of fifteenth- 
century France together with the simple 
faith that meant so much to the mass of 
French peasantry. 

When Joan was born in 1412, France 
was virtually dismembered by the Brit- 
ish. The situation grew worse in the 
1420's, with Orleans besieged, the French 
disheartened, the King, Charles VII, un- 
certain and uncrownea. Something was 
needed to kindle the French spirit. And 
that something was Joan of Arc, who 
through her prowess at Orleans and her 
role in the crowning of Charles at 
Rheims set the stage for the creation 
of the French nation. Joan was even- 
tually captured, sold to the British, con- 
victed of heresy by a stacked court, and 
burned at the stake in Rouen in 1431. 

Joan’s rehabilitation took a long time. 
It was not until 1456 that her conviction 
was annulled and almost 400 years 
elapsed before there was a widespread 
movement for her canonization. This 
was accomplished only in 1920. 

Lucien Fabre writes of Joan with fer- 
vor, love, and respect, and one gets a 
glowing picture of her as she moves con- 
fidently and serenely through her ap- 
pointed mission. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 


SHORT NOTICES 


IN THE IMAGE OF CHRIST. By 
John L. Murphy. 169 pages. Bruce. 
$3.00. Father Murphy has written a 
lively briefing for all members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. His aim is 
to make each member more aware ol 
the vital task he has in the life of the 
whole. Describing his book as “a set 
of variations on a theme by St. Paul,” 
the author keeps firing the Pauline re- 
minder at you that you are called to be 
“another Christ”: you the farmer, you 
the writer, you the executive, you the 
teacher, etc. Father Murphy has had 
his finger on this theme before, in a 
volume called The Living Christ. There- 
in he explained the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. Now he aims the doc- 
trine directly at our lives. 


GOD’S SECRET ARMIES. By Joseph 
Johnston. 268 pages. Putnam. $3.75. 
Within Russia and her satellites God has 
at least fifteen million persons defend- 
ing His cause. This is their fantastic 
and fascinating story. 

Johnston introduces a handful of 
saints (with a half-dozen creeds) and 
sinners (some of his heroes find them- 
selves only accidentally on the side of 
God) who have been providing a spir- 
ited resistance almost from the moment 
of the Revolution. Stalin hears the 
“Ave Maria” on the state radio and a 
promise that Christ will redeem 
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COMPANION 
TO THE MISSAL 


By Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
Concise and simply written, this new Missal 
guide explains the Propers of the Masses 
for Sundays and Feasts by short, vivid 
sketches. It supplies the over-all liturgical 
schemes of the Mass prayers and then 
applies them to the reader’s own life. For 
every Sunday Missal user. $3.75 


MEN IN SANDALS 


By Richard Madden, O.C.D. 
In this whimsical exposé of life in the 
modern monastery, a sandaled Carmelite 
explains why anyone would become — and 
enjoy being —a monk in this day and age. 
Gingerly chuckle-laden but never frivolous, 
Father Madden’s book reveals the com- 
plete and often heartwarming story of 
“the making of a monk.” $2.50 


From Original Greek Into 
“American-English’’. 


Everyone on your gift list will treasure 
version of the New 
the precise shades of meaning and the rich savorings of 
speech reproduced from the 
Sisters and lay persons will discover that the Gospels 
and Epistles have finally been presented in a completely 
understandable and enjoyable manner. Here’s an enrich- 
ing gift whose spiritual value will increase with each 
reading through the years. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Translated by James A. Kleist, $.J., and Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. 


this modern 
Testament. Priests will appreciate 


original Biblical Greek; 


$5.00 


A MAN BORN 


By John E. Beahn 
“A captivating . . . ‘auto- 
biography’ of Thomas 
More’s lifelong growth in 
holiness, his daily struggle 
to... act with down-to- 


AGAIN 





earth, heavenbent com- 
mon_ sense.” — Books on 
Trial. $3.00 


CHRISTMAS 
STORYBOOK 


By Olive Ireland Theen 
For all the small-fry on your gift list, here 
are 20 familiar Christmas tales that fairly 
bubble with the joyous, never tiring story 
of Yuletide. Taken from the Bible and his- 
tory, from legend and fantasy, they’re en- 
gaging reading for children — ages 7 to 10. 
Illustrated. $2.50 





HAIL! THE ALTAR BOY 


Edited by Rev. David E. Rosage 
This business of serving Mass 
will take on new _ proportions 
when altar boys read what such 
world-famous Catholic celebrities 
as Frank Leahy, Bing Crosby, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, and 
many others, have to say by way 
of praise about the privilege of 
serving Holy Mass. $1.25 





THE FUN WE’VE HAD 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant 
In the trend of recent sketches of 
Catholic family life, this is the 
true story of lyrically happy 
family living —a4 la “Dot” and 
“Doug” Grant. Well seasoned 
with a generous pinch of humor, 
this is a really clever record of 
32 years of shared love and hope 
and _ hardship. $3.75 





KATERI OF THE MOHAWKS 


By Marie Cecilia Buehrle 
Sanctity blossoming in the pagan wilderness is the theme of this 


dramatized life of the Mohawk virgin, Venerable 


witha. A “vivid portrayal of . 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 


THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


By Thomas a Kempis 


A readable translation of this great spir- 
itual masterpiece. 


Deluxe edition, $5.00; Leather, $4.00; 


Leatherette, gold edges, $2.50; Leather- 
ette, red edges, $2.00; Cloth, $1.50 


Kateri Tekak- 


. Kateri’s brief yet exciting life.” 


$3.00 
PIUS X: A Country 
Priest 


By Igino Giordani; translated by the 
Very Rev. Thomas J. Tobin 
The best-selling life story of St. Pius X. 
“A popular readable approach. Engaging 
anecdotes . . . plus interesting photographs 
. recreate the compelling personality of 
the great man.” — The Sign. $3.25 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


212 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Stars Beyond The Storms 
By Katherine Burton 
A fascinating biography on Father 
Pernet, founder of the Little Sisters 
of the Assumption, who require 
their women to be a combination of 
registered nurse and social worker, 
caring for the sick and poor. It is 
the story of the founding and 
growth of this apostolate of the 
family. 224 pages. $3.50 


The Burning Flame 


Life of Pope Pius X 
By Rev. Francis B. Thornton 


A colorful story of this humble 
priest of the people, who was ad- 
vanced to the highest position in 
the Church. 224 pages. $3.00 


MARIAN BOOKS 
The Radiant Crown of Glory 


By Vy. Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


A clear and direct explanation of 
the dogma of Mary’s Immaculate 


Conception. The most appropriate 
book for the Marian Year. 224 
pages. $3.00 


And The Light Shines 
In The Darkness 
A way of life through Mary 
By Rev. J. V. Bainvel, S.J. 
Translated by 

Rev. John J. Sullivan, S.J. 
Devotional studies of the spiritual 
life of Mary’s Immaculate Heart 
and guide to Catholic life for 
priests, religious, and lay people 


with Mary as a_ model. 256 
pages. $3.50 
MISSALS 


St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 


By the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Mary's Abbey, Newark, N. J. 


With the story of the Catholic 
Church in America 1382 pages. Size 
4”x63”—Cloth $4.00—Imit. lea. 
$6.50—Gold edge $7.50—lea. $8.75 


New 4 Volume Edition 


One volume for each of the four 
seasons. Each volume contains 
Ordinary of Mass. 2000 pages. 
Size 33”x 52”. Flexboard per set 
$6.50—Imit. lea. per set $11.50— 
American seal $16.00 


St. Mary Sunday Missal 
Prayers and Heritage 
By the Benedictine Monks 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 
An easy to use missal for young 
people. 384 pages. Size 33” x53”. 
Flexboard $.55—Kivar leather $3.50 


At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10, Chicago 6, Cincinnati 1 
San Francisco 3 
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everywhere he 


THIRTY YEARS. 


Saints 


| saints. 


“Mother Russia”; the Star of David re 
places the Red Star on the banner ol 
a Russian paper. 

A non-Catholic, Johnston is careful 
about matters Catholic; his slips are few, 
minor, and obvious. Where possible he 
authenticated his material, and 
has presented it with 
front-page readability. It is not a pretty 


has 


book but it is a hopeful one. 


By John P. Mar- 
quand. 466 pages. Little, Brown. $5.00. 
With this book-length collection ol 
stories, articles, and = essays, 
Marquand devotees will sit down to a 
literary dish of unsurpassed palate ap- 
peal. Introduced by the most renowned 
of all introducers, Clifton Fadiman, the 
collection abounds with caste-conscious 
falling again under the 
piercing eye of a proper fellow citizen 
turned improper writer. 

Although Beacon Hill is the focal 
point of several of the pieces, Pacific 
isles receive a fair share of exploration 
at the hands of this inveterate Puritan 
prodder. Everywhere, the sacrilege of 
runs amok. But there vein 
ol seriousness, too, and the serious stu- 
dent of fiction as well as the pursuer ol 
levity can find what he seeks. 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMEN.- 
TARY. By Monsignor Ronald Knox. 


speeches, 


Bostonians 


satire is a 


322 pages. Sheed & Ward. $3.75. The 
second volume of A New Testament 
Commentary by Monsignor Knox in- 


cludes his stimulating notes upon the 
Acts of the Apostles and Saint Paul's 
Letters to the Churches. It proves a 
rewarding into the 
thought of the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
As usual, the author’s language is in 
cisive and the logic of his arguments 
at once erudite and rigorous. It is so 
true, as Monsignor says: “You cannot 
chase a swallow with bloodhounds.” 
Particularly rewarding are the au- 
thor’s interpretations of the metaphor 
of the olive tree (Rom. 11:24), the 
“stake for the flesh” (2 Cor. 12:7), and 
“that which hinders” (2 Thess. 2:6). At 
these points, the exegesis reveals care- 
ful scholarship, a firm grasp upon Old 
Testament imagery 


singularly search 


and language and 
upon that unity of mind which under 
lies the kaleidoscopic Paul. 

THE MEANING OF HOLINESS. By 
Louis Lavelle. 113 pages. Pantheon. 
$2.75. The saints show us how to be 
holy. But they show us how to follow 
our path rather than theirs. Though 
we are all called to be holy, each of 
us must achieve it in his own unique 
way. From this viewpoint, Louis Lavelle 
analyzes the spiritual life of four saints: 
John of the 
Cross, Teresa, and Francis de Sales. His 
study is a kind of psychology of the 


Francis of Assisi, 


He discusses holiness not as an 
abstract system but as it was seen and 


We shall be pleased to fill vour book orders 








The 
WINDEATT 
Book Shelf 


All by 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
GIFT BOOKS FOR 
THE TEEN-AGERS 


Mission For Margaret 


The story of the Sacred Heart and how 
the Nine First Fridays began. $3.00 


Pennies For Pauline 


There was a girl in France named Pauline 
Jaricot who got the idea of saving pen- 
nies for the Missions. $3.00 


The Children of 
La Salette 


Our Lady appeared to two children at 
La Saletté about 100 years ago. $2.50 


The Parish Priest 
of Ars 


Give this to a boy to encourage him in 
a Vocation to the Priesthood. $2.00 


The Medal 
How Our Lady brought us the “Miracu- 


lous Medal.” $2.00 
The Children of 
Fatima 
Any boy or girl would appreciate this 
book. $2.00 


David and His Songs 
King David, warrior, king and poet. A 
fine story for boys. $2.00 


Little Queen 


This book will bring a girl to think 
about becoming a nun. The story of the 
Little Flower, St. Therese. $2.00 


Little Sister 
Another inspiring story for a girl— 
Blessed Imelda of Italy. $1.50 
The 


A book for 
fiery Apostle. 


Man on Fire 


a real boy—St. Paul the 
$2.50 


My Name Is Thomas 


St. Thomas Aquinas tells this story of 
himself. 1.25 


Our Lady’s Slave 
Every boy or girl who reads this book 
about St. Louis De Montfort will have 
a deeper devotion to Our Blessed 
Mother. $2.50 


At your bookstore or 


Grail Publications 
Room 19 


St. Meinrad Indiana 
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lived by these saints. He combines a 
thorough knowledge of the saints with 
a fine understanding of human nature. 
The serious reader, especially if he is 


‘A 
familiar with these saints, will find some 


Z 
\ = [> 
wen eS 
keen insights into the different ways 
they strove for the same goal and the 
way his work can prolong theirs though 


it may not always look very like it. 












THE ATTACK ON BIG BUSINESS. Text by MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
By J. D. Glover. 375 pages. Harvard Ilhustrations '»y GEDGE HARMON 


University Press. $4.00. This stimu Suctiss ik Sits Celts ithe 


tating and quite readable volume sur- 
; veys and analyzes criticism directed Our Lady of Guadalupe 
- against “big business.” The range ol Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal 
0 material is wide: from Adam Smith and ae peg pre ah 
\. A. Berle, Jr., to Eric Gill and Pius Gee Kaie-a Teneale 
XI. It is broken down into economic, Our Lady of Pellevoisin 
€ political, social, and moral categories; aay hay 4 ory 5A 
“ and deals with charges of inefficiency, aie we oi cies 








monopoly, business power, materialism, 
and irresponsible individualism. The 
author evaluates many criticisms and 


finds materialistic and. deterministic phi- : 7 

re 1 € “clinical” @ Opposite each drawing is a page of text that tells 
» ‘ ole. ‘ a(- 

osophies or negiect O clinica ac the story. 


| 
0) : R ; ° 
quaintance with business operations un- ; 
a > A e = @ An excellent method to teach children about Our Lady 
derlying them. Paradoxically, while this { lp och te pg ap ee 

book is addressed to business leaders, it 
may be more valuable to social reform- 


Our Lady of Banneux 


@ Each book contains 16 pictures to be colored with 
crayons or water colors. 


at 


Price 25¢ a copy 














“ aie Order from your bookstore or 
GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 
| CARDINAL MANNING. By Shane a 

"a Leslie. 226 pages. Kenedy. $3.75. This ae Room 19 20 einen, tations 














10 shorter version of Shane Leslie’s earlier, ‘ ? 
definitive study of Henry Edward } 

Manning is, in effect, a reply to Lytton 
Strachey’s arraignment of the great 
is convert-Prince of the Church. in his 
0 “deliciously libelous” book, Eminent 
Victorians. It is, however, more than 
a mere defense of the Cardinal against a 
his most recent assailant—it is first-rate 
biography in the typical Leslie manner. 
The absorbing story of a truly extra- 
ordinary figure of the last century is 














° WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 


Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 




































- skillfully and honestly written. Because ee 
0 of the many interests which engaged Son: sc alll wre eit 
the attention of Cardinal Manning, the Gift e 
book is an important chapter in the for Christmas 
~ Ba history of the Church in the nineteenth Books 
0 | century. imma 
| MY SEVERAL WORLDS. By Pearl S. Written by 
e Buck. 407 pages. John Day. $5.00. Pearl Stephen Sweeney, C.P. 
0 Buck enthusiasts both before and after 
she won the Nobel Prize for Literature os " 
if are legend. They will read this personal StepsinGod | 
5 record whether or not I write this re- >” 
view. Therefore, it is to those readers 
who have never read a Pearl Buck story 
k I address these comments. 
oo Eo Two characteristics of great writing 384 Pages, 31%" x 5¥e" 
d buttress this work. First, My Several — SA. hack: sieaes 
0 Worlds is packed with material about See te scale 
packed with mater abou 
people, places, and events that have Also by ag ano Me2 50 
+ crowded the world scene for the past = 7 Father Sweeney aie 
half century. Miss Buck writes passion- A “pocket book” to A bigger ‘‘pocket book’ Order from 
ately of these, mixing tenderness and show you how to of acts, rules, reasons to THE SIGN 
understanding and wisdom as_ only love God. 84 pages, help make your faith Gift Book Dept. 
} one of extraordinary talent can. In index. 75¢ eae TOROS ST tas 
. $1.00 UNION CITY, N. J. 








§ short, she has something positive to say, | @9,—992220220.99,99229900000 9996646 EEE EEE SESE EE ESSE ESSE EEO 
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YOU'LL LAUGH AND 
LAUGH FROM COVER-TO-COVER 
/ 80 PAGES each, only $1 per copy 
7 Please add 10¢ per copy for postage. 
i three or more copies we pay the postage. 


f SEND YOUR ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


ABBEY BOOKS 


P.O. Box 405 Greenwich, Conn. 


CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION 


Edited by Anne Fremantle 


Dept. 4 








A Christmas book that lasts the entire 
year. It can be started any day, read 
any time. A selection from all the 
Christian ages that makes an inspiring 
gift, with 90 magnificent woodcuts. $4.75 


CHRISTMASTIDE 
Edited by William J. Roehrenbeck 


The first Catholic treasury of Christmas 
stories for all ages, by the world’s 

favorite writers. Wonderful for reading 
alond, with an average reading time of 
fifteen minutes. 3.75 


Inquire about other fine Catholic books. 


Available at your bookstore or 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 
105 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 























A NEW 
Prayer Book by 
Fr. Garesche, S.J. 





PRAYERS & Thourhts to 
Help all young men. Ordi 
nary of Mass, Epistles, Gos 
pels, etc. 384 pages, 13 
beautiful pictures Ideal 
Gift for all young men— 
especially in armed forces 


Black Cloth, red edges $2.50 
Black Sim. Leather, 
der gcid i 
boxed $3.2 


red un- 
bookmark, 
Leather, 
old edges 
VISTA MARIA PRESS 
8 West 17th St., NewYork 11, N.Y. 


POCONO 


ATION or HONEYMOON 
MT. AInY LODGE has EVERYTHING 


anit Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 

tages with television & private bath. Dancing 
Nite ly. Newest most modern Ballroom in Poconos. 
Located % mi. from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos. 
Seasonal Sports. Open All Year. Vacationers Bklet. 
V—Honeymooners Bkiet. B 


,eee under 












E¢ MOUNT POCONO 29, PAS 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 


a ey ar Airy Lodge 
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particularly of the Chinese world she 
well. Secondly, she writes 

her lucid, graphic prose 
makes her, in this reviewer’s mind, one 
of the great prose stylists of the twen- 
tieth century. I recommend this book 
most highly. 


knows 
beautifully; 


sO 


sage STORY OF THOMAS MORE. 

John Farrow. 242 pages. Sheed & 
“ ard. $3.50. Few history's towering 
figures survive the judgments of history. 
Only stature as the 
centuries More, 
is one of these. 


of 


handful grow in 
Thomas 
statesman, scholar, 
Farrow’s approach to the inspiring story 


pass. lawyer, 


saint, 


of England’s most dynamic figure com- 
bines the salient points of great up- 


heavals in the reign of Henry VIII with 
an intimate portrait of More's personal 
sanctity, his intellectual attainments, and 
1 Though not a comprehensive 
age, it is a tract and a 
fascinating sketch of the saint who wel- 
“the 


his wit. 


cover forceful 


comed martyrdom as King’s good 


servant, but God’s first.” 

NOT WITHOUT TEARS. By Hlelen 
Caldwell Day. 270 pages. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.50. Those of you who have 


read Mrs. Day’s Color Ebony, the auto- 
biography of her first twenty-three years 
the her 
Catholicism will welcome this new study. 


and account of conversion to 


llere is told in graphic prose the heroic 
task 
conquer 


she and her group performed to 
prejudice and 
and racial—and 
Memphis, the 
woman or 


ignorance—re- 
establish in 
Blessed Mar- 
child, 


can find Christian hos- 


ligious 
Tennessee, 
tin House, where any 
colored or white 
pitality. 

Not Without 
by-day account 
idea, its 
and _ finally 


is a 
the 
hectic, 


Tears factual, day- 
beginnings 
doubtful, early 
firm establish- 
of true Catholic 
moved by the courage 
of Mrs. Day and_ her 
group; perhaps, after all, this Christian 
action is the real answer to prejudice 
and discrimination. 


of of 


this of 


days, of its 


ment as a monument 


charity. One is 


and sincerity 


LEOPARDS AND LILIES. 
278 pages. Coward-McCann. 
Another serious and thoughtful 
reconstruction of an obscure period in 
history by a superb literary craftsman. 
Mr. Duggan brings uncanny reality to 
the characters he portrays in the dis- 
sident England in the years after Magna 


By Alfred 
Duggan. 
$3.50. 


Carta. If he tells his story with a cyni 
cal and yet compassionate sadness for 
human frailities, he still keeps within 
the spirit of his time. His historical 
erudition is unobtrusive. No pictur- 
esque oaths unfamiliar to the modern 
blot any page; nor does he go to For- 
ever Amber extremes. This is an adult 
story of individual people who lived 


and fought in England when the Pope 
was its suzerain lord. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders. 














A sequel to THE SUN , 
DANCED AT FATIMA (5 print-  ¢ 
ings, 35,000 copies) of which the 


“I dare 


predict a real success for your book 


Bishop of Fatima wrote: 


because you took pains to 





assure that it would not be simply 


MoMoMeMoMoMaMoMe Moo MoMos 


another book on the apparitions of 
Our Lady. You have succeeded and 

I sincerely congratulate you.” 

3 FATIMA, HOPE OF THE 
WORLD stresses the lives of the 

3 children after 1917 and those % 
parts of the message that deal with § 

war and peace, Russia and the 
secret of 1960. p | 








?reface by Cardinal Spellman 


published by 
THE WASHINGTON PRESS 
110 W. BOYLSTON DRIVE 
WORCESTER 5, MASS 


| 
COFFEE CONNOISSEURS | “™ 
call for Sherman Exquisite Blend , cH 
Coffee to the tune of a half-mil- ROO 


lion cups a day . . . at home, in 
fine restaurants, clubs or rail- 
road dining cars. This is the ul- 
timate in coffee blending . . . so 
fine it bears the personal name 
of the Head of the House. 


SHERMAN J. SEXTON 
President 
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peauTiFuLVFWi2-picture 
CATHOLIC ART 
CALENDAR 


Every Catholic Home 
should have /t! j= 





IN FULL COLOR 
Size: 132 x 8 in. 
12 different pic- 
tures each appro- 
priate to its 
month. 







Shows Saints’ Days, 
Feast Days, Holy Days 
and Abstinence Days. | 
FREE with our $1. box of 14 exquisite 
Catholic Christmas cards. 

Sent to you postpaid. 
SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES! 


NO C.O.D. THIS OFFER U. S. ONLY 
Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 


LANE 


Division 2E, ESMOND, Rhode Island 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free. 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. 

















VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Holl 


d Blod., Holl; d 28 





















QUICKLY FOLD 

| OR UNFOLD 

{ FOR 

| CHANGING 

ROOM USES 

: TOPS OF 
MASONITE 


PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD e 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


mM 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MIN TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 









Send for folder with complete specitications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis Dept. § 


f— CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 











CHURCH BULLETIN: 
ofa ¢ (oe 











a Sasi Dignified, effective, and economical. 
‘cee, Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ert bas aces ance, interest and collections. Write 
Thane today for Illus. Catalog SI. H. E. 
WHLLAST A Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
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ROYAL MOTHER. By Jennifer Ellis. 
219 pages. Prentice-Hall. $2.95. Royal 
Mother is as pretty and artificial as a 
Cecil Beaton court portrait. Except for 
the descriptions of the Queen Mother's 
childhood at Glamis Castle, it is a | 
string of inconsequential anecdotes. | 
Most of them will be familiar to peo- | 
ple who enjoy reading up on the | 
Windsor dynasty. Miss Ellis flatters her | 
heroine to the point of boring her 
readers. It is especially irritating to | 
hear constantly how witty, how spark- 
ling, how brilliant Her Majesty is with- 
out getting a single quotation that 
supports the claim. Queen Mother Eliza- 
beth has the reputation of being a 
strong and attractive personality, but 
this unctuous biography reduces her to 
a wax doll. 


SCHOOLTEACHER AND SAINT. By 
Paschal P. Parente. 169 pages. Grail. 
$3.00. A biography of Lucy Filippini, 
Foundress of the Religious Teachers 
Filippini, this book introduces a saint 
well known here, yet 
unique teaching achievements have been 
known and felt for nearly three hundred 
years. 


not too whose 


Born in Tarquinia near Rome in 
1672, Lucy, later known as The Saintly 
Teacher, taught Christian Doctrine in 
her parish while yet in her early teens. 
Under the protection of the saintly 
Cardinal Barbarigo, she opened her first 
schools in Montefiascone, later in Rome. 
Like many another founder, Lucy saw 
her work brought to apparent ruin by 
those who should have supported her. 

There are eighty houses in the United 
States devoted to the apostolate of teach- 
ing. The Provincial headquarters, with 
novitiate, are in Morristown, N. J. 


ST. BRIGID OF IRELAND. By Alice 
Curtayne. 122 Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00. St. Brigid “never ignored those 
roots Of our being that are 


pages. 


common to 
all humanity.” This is one, but not the 
least reason for the deeply rewarding 
quality of Alice Curtayne’s straightfor- 
ward biography. In this day half the 
world seems bent on being “adjusted” 
and following the lonely crowd, and the 
other half wants nothing more than to 
hatred of 
around us. In a 


life as it exists 
like 
deed in any other, St. Brigid is a joyful 
example of what we should hope to be. 


declare its 


day ours, or in- 


This saint who is patroness of dairy- 
maids and artists, who spoke as an equal 
with kings and with slaves, whose recre- 
ation habit of the wildest 
bounty,” founded Irish convent life, 
but could say “I should like cheerfulness 
to be in their drinking.” 


was “a 


TRUTH. By St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated by Robert Schmidt, S.J. 530 
pages. Regnery. $7.50. This is the third 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





tine Silver 


FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
Qhound-the Worle. Choppers Chub 


/ { This Exquisite 6-Piece Set 


JS Of Florentine Silver 

Send no money now or later for this unusual Floren- 
Set. It’s yours FREE for joining the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club. Your Set was 
hand-made in Florence, Italy, with skilled techniques 
going back to the time of Michelangelo. Each piece 
has a different Renaissance design, and handles are 
tooled in Florentine bas-relief. As a member, each 
month you will receive a wonderful surprise gift sent 
to you direct from a different foreign country, post- 
paid, duty-free—accompanied by a colorful brochure 
describing your gift! Send no money; simply write 
us and we will enroll you, billing you as follows until 
you decide to cancel: [J $5.00 every 2 months; 
(1 $9.00 every 4 months; [] $12.00 every 6 months or 
(1) $22.00 every 12 months. Be sure to specify plan 
you choose. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write now while 
this Florentine Silver Set is FREE for joining. 


AROUND -THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Dept. 536-F,71 Concord St., Newark 5, N.J. 











Established 1891 


CHURCH PEWS 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK 


Send for Catalogue 
CARONDELET 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


5835 So. Broadway St. Louis 11, Mo. 











KNOW THE 


ENEMY! Understand 


“THE 


COMMUNISM! Six 
RED weekly printed 
lectures, only $2.00. 


’ seSend for yours now! 
CANCER A. P. Major, 


Laurelton, N. 
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FEEL STRONGER FAST 


with Fast-Acting GERITOL 
Don’t Let TIRED BLOOD* Keep You Tired! 


a recent short sickness I bought a bottle 
of Geritol to get back the energy I had 
lost during the illness. I, for one, thank 
Geritol for the wonderful quick job it 
did in restoring my energy and putting 
me back on my feet.” 

Mrs. N.B. obviously had tired blood. 
So, if you’ve been feeling tired and 
worn-out lately because of tired blood, 
get GERITOL, liquid or 
tablets, at your drug- 
store, today. FEEL 
STRONGER FAST — 
in 7 days or your money 
back! 

* Due to iron-deficiency anemia. 


GERITOL 


FOR TIRED BLOOD 


If you feel tired and 
. weak, it may be due to 
i £1 low blood-iron. To feel 
stronger fast, try GERITOL, the high 
potency tonic that begins to strengthen 
TIRED BLOOD* in just 24 hours! 

In only one day GERITOL iron is 
in your bloodstream carrying strength 
and energy to every part of your body. 
Two tablespoonfuls contain twice the 
iron in a pound of calves’ liver, 7 times 
the iron in a pound of spinach. 

Don't let Tired Blood keep you 
feeling tired, weak and run-down. 
GERITOL has helped thousands gain 
new strength and energy. Here is what 
Mrs. N.B. of St. Louis, Mo., writes: 

“Geritol certainly does away with 
that tired, down-and-out feeling. After 

















© YE FAITHFUL MEN AND WOMEN 


for that supreme Christmas gift give a sick call set. Also used as a wall crucifix, the six inch 
gold lacquered corpus comes spiked to a wooden cross, finished in mahogany stain, walnut, 
blonde maple, and honey maple. Individually boxed, each set contains 2 51% beeswax can- 
dles, Holy Water bottle and instruction sheet. Overall length 13”. Price postpaid $4.75. State 
finish desired. Send check or money order. No C.O.D.’s. Money back guarantee. 


MURPHY AND SPRATLIN COMPANY P.O. Box 419A __s—~Pittsfield, Mass. 
















Grow authentic, LIVE dwarf trees ! 
Fascinating hobby! Fabulous profit! 


GROW MINIATURE TREES am 


SEND FOR FREE SEED & INSTRUCTIONS! 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB” 
Dept. F-12, P.O. Box 8794, 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. 







| 
Without obligation—Gold 


Plated Pocket Statue of 
infant of Prague- with 
case—Also opportunity to 
33} obtain valuable premium 
sie Send name and address to 


Vorrr. 14 The CASEY Co. Prov. 7, R.I. | 





















You are cordially invited to join 
Manhattan's largest Catholic Rental Library 


St. John’s Library Forum 
213 West 30th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Membership $2.00 Year 
Rental 1 Day 
LO. 5-3722 

















COMMANDMENTS 
OF GOD PLAQUE 


Enrich your home with this 
art treasure—perfect copy 

of famous artist’s original. 
Wonderful source of spiritual 
guidance for children. Sen- 
sible gift for friends of 

all faiths. Only $4.95 

parcel post pd. No COD’s. 





Lorie’s Workshop 
Box 1186, Woodhaven 21, New York 


Here’s my order for .... 
I have enclosed $.... 


plaque (s) 
in cash.. check.. money order 


lets in bold relief, moulded 
of sturdy, mahogany-stain 


. ‘ 4 : ct news cheek pc tebeoNaua eobkownbie tetas 
plastic; raised lettering in 
gold. 11” x 123”. Weight 3 ER eee Ree ETS Oe Tere 
Ibs. ee ee ae |. | 
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Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


and final volume of the translation of 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Veritate. It is 
the first translation of this work to ap. 
pear in English. This volume is con. 
cerned with the will, its object, and it 


operation. It is, perhaps, particularly 
significant today as pointing up the rela. 
tion of what is true to what is good ang 
as analyzing what inclines man away 
from, and what helps him to, the truth, 

This volume contains a Glossary, an 
Index of sources, and an Index of sub-| 
jects for the three volumes. The aim of 
the translation is faithfulness to the 
meaning of the original in as idiomatic 
English as possible. 


LIGHTS ALONG THE SHORE. By 
Fulton Oursler. 348 pages. Hanover 
House. $2.95. The simple charm oj 
Fulton Oursler’s writing, while it en. 
deared him to many little people, spoke 
even to those who normally seek more 
sophisticated inspiration. Lights Along} 
the Shore is a medley of his short stories | 
and articles selected after his death for} 
their first appearance in book form 
The stories and articles are of unequal 
value. But from the first exquisite tale 
of the man who found happiness in 
selling a turquoise necklace to a little 
girl for eleven cents to the concluding 
pages containing Mr. Oursler’s last mani- 
festo, there is the same warmth, the| 
same faith in fundamental human good, 
ness and God’s Providence. Undoubt| 
edly Mr. Oursler is optimistic, but his it 
a healthy optimism. 

Designed for readers of all faiths, 
these pages do suggest a religion diluted} 
to almost the lowest common denomina} 
tor. Catholics will remind themselve 
that Fulton Oursler did enter the| 
Church and was an outstanding Catho- 
lic. But we are glad that there is inspira} 
tion here for everybody. 








THE ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONAR} 
IES IN GERMANY. Translated by, 
C. H. Talbot. 234 pages. Sheed & Ward} 
$3.50. This is the second volume of the) 
series The Makers of Christendom) 
edited by Christopher Dawson. Thi 
series will be a library of translation‘ 
giving a picture of the men who made 
Christendom drawn by the people who 
lived close to them. This volume is cen: 
tered on the Anglo-Saxon missionaries 
in Germany during the eighth century. 
It illustrates one of the main themes ol] 
the series: the lives of the saints have) 
created the spiritual pattern of Chris/ 
tian culture through the centuries. 
The works translated are not notable’ 
for literary merit; they have, however, 


a quaintness close to folk-lore. The ey 


ters of St. Boniface will probably be 
the most interesting part. None of the 
selections is dull—there is too much 
admiration, too much simplicity fot 
that. And behind the simplicity there 
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LIDELIS 


ROSARIES 9” 


ma, 
o* 
ese" 





ightfully acclaimed as 
De- 
signed and produced by 
skilled craftsmen, using 


America’s finest. 





only the highest quality materials 
available. Fidelis Rosaries can be 
obtained at better Jewelry, Depart- 
ment and Religious Goods stores 
everywhere. 

ASK TO SEE A FIDELIS FIRST. 


F. WHITAKER CoO. 


50 Acepro Street, Provivence, R. L 





WANTED Jewetry 


We buy old or broken Jewel 
paid immediately. Mail us gol 
rings, diamonds, silverware, 


. Highest cash 
teeth, watches, 
eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill 








IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 
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Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 











DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
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is always the dedicated zeal—a dedica- 
tion that not only Christianized but 
civilized a barbaric Europe. It is a 
valuable contribution to the student of 
Church history and the serious reader of 
Christian culture. 


THE STARS AT NOON. By Jacqueline 
Cochran. 274 Little, Brown. 
$4.50. Miss Jacqueline Cochran has, in 
twenty-two years of flying, compiled an 
extraordinary record, culminating in her 
achievement as the first woman to fly 
faster than the speed of sound. She is 
also a successful business woman, an in- 
veterate traveler, and meeter and greeter 
of the great. Unfortunately, she moves 
so fast that everything is a bit’ blurred 
—like the view from one of her low-fly- 
ing jets. Even less happy is her habit of 
telling the reader what she said (to the 
Pope, for example) but ignoring what 
he may have said to her. Her style is 
choppy but at its best when she de- 
scribes her poverty-stricken childhood 
and when she discusses clearly and vivid- 
ly the intricacies of flight. 


THE UNTOLD STORY OF DOUG- 
LAS MacARTHOUR. By Frazier Hunt. 
533 pages. Devin-Adair. $5.00. What 
the title of this book suggests is never 
made clear. Any story previously untold 
is certainly not indicated. There are 
several minor incidents related as told 
directly to the author and one at sec- 
ond hand which seems highly implausi- 
ble. Most books on the controversial 
figure of General MacArthur have not 
been very helpful to the unbiased read- 
er. This book is no exception. The 
book jacket blurb states: “There never 
has been a book quite like this—with 
its power and sweep and fierce passion 
for the truth.” Unfortunately ‘“‘the 
truth” in this case is equated with an 
uncritical defense of practically every- 
thing MacArthur has ever done, cou- 
pled with insinuations and intemperate 
attacks on all those who opposed him. 
The result is another book on the sub- 
ject which generates much more heat 
than light. 


PRISONER IN PARADISE. By Garet 
Rogers. 438 Putnam. $3.95. 
This vicious indictment of health cults 
and their parasitic “healers” is bound 
to cause a stir. In writing of Spartan 
McClintock, Doctor Healthopathy, 
Garet Rogers has succeeded in opening 
the horrible sore of quackery; regret- 
tably, her technique is just as mephitic. 
To strike out in fiction at unethical 


pages. 


pages. 


of 


charlatans and human gullibility is one | 


thing. To descend to the type of natu- 
ralistic narration the author offers here 
is another. Overloaded with vulgarities, 
illegal operations, inversions, and _per- 
versions, Prisoner in Paradise goes 
yond the amoral into the bizarre. 
novel, whatever its merits, 
be recommended. 
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Scart 


A BG creation in 
luxurious pure silk 


Ss, 


Nine of the world’s most famous 
Cathedrals gloriously reproduced 
on a 36” square of pure silk. 
ADDED, if you order now, interesting 
booklet describing the history: 

of the cathedrals. Buy for gifts, 
for yourself. In pastel backgrounds 
of pink, mauve, grey, maize, 

light blue, light green. 


Order by mail from 


A rnold ® onstable 


5th Ave. and 40th St. 
New York City, N.Y. 


Arnold Constable 


5th Ave. and 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Christmas and 


Children’s Books 


by ANNE THAXTER EATON 


‘¢7 shan’t read to you tonight, but I'll 

| read to you next week,” said a six- 
year-old to her father and started for 
her first day at school as happily as 
though she realized what a magic gate- 
way she was approaching, a gateway 
that, reading once mastered, would 
swing wide on a world of books, fan- 
tasy and fun, adventure, friendly story- 
book people, poetry and nonsense. It 
was obviously a book-loving home that 
sent her off to school eager to read for 


herself the books that were a matter 
of concern and interest to her elders. 
For it is the home where books are 


loved and shared by old and young that 
makes genuine readers and book lovers 
of the children. 

Many of the current books written 
for children can be enjoyed by their 
elders and there are many books which 
those elders will remember from their 
own young days that they will not want 
their children to miss, such as Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in the Willows, 
Peter Rabbit and Beatrix Potter's other 
tiny nursery classics, Carroll's 
immortal Alice, and Edward Lear’s in- 
imitable nonsense rhymes. There is no 
better Christmas gift for a child than 
a notable book of the past or a worth- 
while book of the present. 


Lewis 


Outstanding among this year’s picture- 
books is Marcia Brown's exquisite 
Cinderella (Scribner, $2.00). This gifted 
artist has already given us Dick Whit- 
tington, Puss in Boots, and The Stead- 
fast Tin Soldier, the drawings for each 
one perfectly in the spirit of the tale. 
Her Cinderella has the charm and youth 
and innocent grace that belong to the 
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story 
orite 


sometimes called the world’s fav- 
fairy tale. Ester Averill’s little 
volumes that describe so happily the 
doings of the little, black cat Jenny 
Linsky (The Cat Club, Jenny’s First 
Party, and others) have delighted for 
a good many years boys and girls from 
seven to ten and also cat-loving adults. 
This year the larger, oblong Jenny’s 
Birthday Book (Harper, $2.00), which 
is for younger children, provides more 
space for the drawings, which are the 
finest this author-artist has done. This 
is a city picture-book, and the beautiful, 
double-page pictures in clear, bright 
colors, together with the black and 
white drawings, cleverly indicate the 
story's New York background. Story 
and pictures have the gentle humor and 
kindliness that characterize the Jenny 
books. Mr. Koala Bear by Elizabeth 
MacIntyre (Scribner, $2.00) is an amus- 
ing picture-book which, in lively pic- 
tures and a rhymed story, tells of two 
little Australian 
an 


bears who, set to visit 
uncle, made a mistake and call on 
a stranger, Mr. Koala Bear, in his gum 
tree penthouse. Their efforts to be 
helpful are so disastrous and Mr, Koala 
Bear's increasing dismay is so evident 
that the book is very funny and will be 
thoroughly enjoyed by pre-school child- 
ren. 


For Readers Eight to Twelve 


Impunity Jane, in Rumer Godden’s 
book by that title (Viking, $1.50), was 
so named when her first little 
told the same china doll was so 
strongly made she could be “dropped 
with impunity.” 


owner 
Was 


Though only fow 
inches high, she had in her the spirit 
of adventure but, she had to sit 
in the doll house when she wanted to 
the world. It was Gideon, a small 
y, who her, and when he 
and his friends used her as a model 
to fly their rocket ships and sail their 
boats, life began for Impunity Jane. 
Little boys as well as little girls will be 
entertained by this delightful _ tale. 
Chester by Eleanor Clymer (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.75) tells of a nine-year-old full 
of ideas and energy. Having acquired 
the football uniform he wanted in a 
most surprising way, he next turned 
his attention to getting a camera. What- 
ever he undertook he accomplished, 


alas, 


see 


boy, rescued 








with many amusing episodes along the 
way. The author knows children well; 
young readers will laugh over Chester's 
exploits and older readers will smile 
sympathetically. 

In Pierre of the Island (Bruce, $2.00), 
Nicolete Meredith Stack tells of another 
nine-year-old who comes from the Isle 
d’Orléans to live in Quebec. Sad at 
first because he misses the farm and the 
animals he loves, he finds compensa- 
tions in Mr. Clop-Clop, a big, gray horse, 
in a kitten and a dog and, after a visit 
to his old home, decides he would rather 
live in Quebec. There is a delightful 
description of a French-Canadian Christ- 
mas Eve. The author has drawn a life- 
like picture of an appealing boy and has 
brought all the characters in her book 
to life. In Wren (Dodd, Mead, $3.00), 
Marie Killilea retells for children the 
story she told for adults in Karen. In 
Wren, the tale of the family’s efforts to 
teach a crippled child to walk is told 
from the point of view of Marie, Karen’s 
or Wren’s, older sister, This is a true 
story of a warm, affectionate home life 
and of a family with high ideals. In 
Meindert deJong’s The Wheel on the 
School (Harper, $2.75), it all started 
when the children of the little Dutch 
town of Shora wondered why the storks 
never came and then made up their 
minds to bring them there. They learned 
that wheels were needed on the sharp 
pointed roofs before the storks would 
build their nests and, though it seemed 
a next to impossible undertaking, the 
children, with encouragement from the 
understanding schoolmaster and 
help from other older people, obtained 
by hard work and with great difficulty 
two wheels. When a storm comes, they 
rescue from the sea a pair of storks, 
who become the first householders on 
the wheel on the schoolhouse roof. The 
children are very real and the story is 


some 
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characterized by courage and kindliness. + 


Animals 


There are books about animals for 
all ages. Zhenya Gay’s Wonderful Things 
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(Viking, $2.50) is a picture-book that 
shows in the author's fine drawings a 
little foal discovering his new and won- 
derful world on every page, with a text 
simple enough to be read to six-year- 
olds. In Blue Canyon Horse (I’rking, 
$2.57), Ann Nolan Clark tells in lovely, 
rhythmic prose the story of a young 
mare who, feeling the urge to run with 
the wild herd, left her canyon pasture 
and the Indian boy who loved her but 
returned again with her foal, drawn 
by a loyalty stronger than her love for 
freedom. Children will enjoy the story 
and the pictures by a young Indian 











artist of the horses “running wild and 
free”; older readers will feel the poetic 
quality in the writing. In Mamba-Kan, 
(John Day, $2.25), Vitold de Golish tells 
the story of a baby elephant in a brief 
text and forty irresistible photographs 
of Mamba-Kan and the Indian boy who 
cared for him. Ylla, in Two Little Bears 
(Harper, $2.50), has turned her amazing 
skill in photographing living creatures 
to catching two mischievous cubs who 
get into as many scrapes as human 
youngsters. Marguerite Leslie’s The 
Family Book of Dogs (Coward-McCann, 
$3.50), with drawings by Lumen Martin 
Winter of one hundred and_ twenty 
different breeds, is a book for the shelves 
of every dog-loving home. One of the 
most beautiful books of the year is 
Robert Lawson’s The Tough Winter 
(Viking, $3.00). Here we find again the 
characters of Rabbit Hill, Father and 
Mother Rabbit, Uncle Analdas, and 
the other animals, Willie, Porkey, and 
the rest, enduring as best they can the 
tough winter Uncle Analdas had_pro- 
phesied. How they managed to  sur- 
vive in spite of cold, hunger, dogs, and 
a caretaker with a shotgun, until their 
folks returned from Kentucky, is a story 
full of wisdom, kindliness, and humor. 
The pictures are the most beautiful 
this fine artist has ever done. The lovely 
Christmas Eve chapter and picture will 
be returned to again and again. A fine 
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book for reading aloud and one to 
take its place on the family bookshelves. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


In Wandering Minstrels We (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50) , Sigmund Lavine has made 
the lives of Gilbert and Sullivan into an 
interesting, readable book in which the 
conflicting personalities of the two men 
are brought out. There are summaries 
of all the operas and a good deal of in- 
formation about the original D’Oyly 
Carte players. A book which high school 
students, many of whom are tamiliar 
with the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
will enjoy. In Summits of Adventure 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.00), John Scott Doug- 
las, author of several fine stories for:boys, 
all the greatest, mountain- 
climbing feats from Saussure and Mont 
Blanc in 1760 to Hillary and Tensing 
standing the summit of Everest. 
Thanks to the author's own interest (he 
is himself an enthusiastic mountain 
climber), the reader shares the feelings 


describes 


on 


of the men who have the urge to con- 
quer heights that seem unconquerable. 
In Horse of the Deep Snows by J. Paul 
Loomis (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). Constable 
Park Langdon of the Mounties and his 
horse, Salto, share the honors in a tale, 
set in the snow-covered North, of cattle 
thieves foiled and desperate law-breakers 
captured. A story of brave men and fine 
horses. The Caves of the Great Hunters 
by Hans Baumann (Pantheon, $3.00) 
tells how in 1840 four boys exploring 
the woods of southwestern France dis- 
covered a prehistoric cave dating back 
to the Ice Age and were startled at the 
sight of the huge animals painted on the 
cave walls. Four excited boys hurried to 
their teacher, 
they. 


who became as excited as 
When his friend, Abbe Breuil, a 
scholar, came to Paris, he explained to 
the boys how these paintings and those 
of Altamira were the work of prehistoric 
man and told of his life. The illustra- 
tions beautifully reproduce the paintings 
made in the caves 20,000 years ago. A 
true and exciting story and a distin- 
guished book. 

A generation ago all young 
a matter of course read James 
Cooper; to readers of today his tales 
seem to move slowly, so it is a fine thing 
that Professor Allan Nevins has edited 
The Leatherstocking Saga (Pantheon, 
$8.50), putting together in chronological 
order those parts of The Deerslayer, The 
Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, 
The Pioneers, and The Prairie which 
pertain to Natty Bumppo and leaving 
out material not related to his adven- 
tures. Here young people can read easily 
of a hero who has been called the most 
memorable character that American fic- 
tion has given to the world. The price 
is high, but this important and beautiful 
volume is one any home library can be 


people as 
Fenimore 


proud to own and one that will be en- 
joyed for years. It would be a spiendid 
Christmas gift for a boy’s own library. 


Fun and Fancy 

In The Wonderful Flight to the Mush- 
room Planet by Eleanor Cameron (Little, 
Brown, $2.75), two boys set out in a 
home-made space ship to another planet 
where they successfully complete a mis- 
sion. This very original book, in which 
the boys are natural and their experi- 
ences amusing as well as convincing, will 
delight the youngest, space-travel en- 
thusiasts and it is book that 
readers who do not ordinarily care for 
science fiction will enjoy. Delightful 
illustrations by Robert Heneberger. 
Boys and girls (and they are legion) who 
enjoyed Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars 
will gladly make another journey with 
this forthright, practical traveler in 
Miss Pickerell Goes to the Arctic 
(Whittlesey, $2.25). As usual, Miss Pick- 
erell’s courage and resourcefulness are 


also a 


much in evidence: Tundra land, perma- 
frost, pack ice, and whiteouts are all 
part of her experiences, which are scien- 
tifically accurate as well as amusing. A 
welcome reprint for the Christmas sea- 
son is Edward Lear’s Pelican Chorus 
(Warne, $1.50) with Leslie Brooke’s 
inimitable drawings in color. It contains, 
besides the title “The Pobble 
Who Had No The Quangle 
Wangle’s Hat,” and other rhymes. 


poem, 
Toes”, 


Saints and the Church 

The saints who had animals as friends 
and helpers have a special appeal for 
children and perhaps for their elders as 
well. Jerome and his Lion, Columba and 
his Crane, St. Kieran and his Wolf, Fox 
and Deer, with many other saints and 
beasts, are to be found in Father Aloysius 





Roche’s engaging Animals Under the 
Rainbow (Sheed and Ward, $2.75), the 
rainbow which, as the author reminds 
us in his Foreword, was God’s pledge to 
Noah that His protective providence 
would extend even to the animals. Writ- 
ten simply and beautifully with a gentle 
humor, this is a book to captivate young 
and old and an excellent one for read- 
ing aloud. Agnes Miller Parker’s stun- 
ning wood engravings are a perfect ac- 
companiment to the stories. In Legends 
of Saints and Beasts (Aladdin, $2.50), 
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GIVE 
YOUR 
HOME 


Illuminated Nativity Plaque 


THE TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


THE IMMORTAL MANGER SCENE, reverently, beautifully shown 
in 9 glowing colors! Giant 3-dimensional 24” x 30” scene, in durable 
weatherproof plastic, fully illuminated. For inpoor or OUTDOOR use. 


only 
$9.95 


check or m.o. 


Christmas Nativity Displays, P.O. Box 270, Canton, Ohio. Postage prepaid. 








To To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 
others. Their work for the education of youth in its 
various fields, including Special Education, carried on 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 
affords ample opportunities for attaining both ideals. 


Apply: 
Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 


3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 








MAKE 


Rosaries 
It’s easy Profitable. 
Send 10c (refunded first order) today 


for your complete catalog and 
instructions. 





Box 988 F 
Pittsfield, Mass. 









AT LOWEST 
WHOLESALE 
’ PRICES 


DIRECT from 
Importer to You! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or your 
money back! NOW you can save upto SO% 
by direct purchase from America’s leading 
distributor of famous genuine ITALIAN 
_. ACCORDIONS. RADE-INS ACCEPTED. 


S-D4y 








ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
2003 West Chicago iw2 Dpt. TS-104, ar 22, Ui. 
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| CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
in a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God HA following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma =. Okla. 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 

PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 








For Information Write: 
MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young women interested in 


| religious life many types of charitable and ed- 


| ists; 


ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Baperter 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 438, 
_Shillingto 


i 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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| happy, 


Anne Marie Jauss has retold reverently 
for the younger children four legends 


| of saints and their animals. The author 
| is her own illustrator and this lovely 
| little 


book, with its pictures in_ soft 
shades of blue, yellow, and coral and its 
beautifully designed pages, suggests the 
illuminated manuscripts of medieval 
times. In Martin de Porres, Hero 
(Houghton, $2.50), Claire Huchet Bishop 
writes movingly of a great man and an 
heroic figure. As a poor boy, a Negro, 
son of a native woman and a Spanish 
nobleman, Martin endured poverty and 
cruelty. He was apprenticed to a Spanish 


doctor, but chose to become a _ lay 
brother; he was beatified in 1937 and 
in 1951 was chosen Patron of the Pan 


American Congress of Pharmacists. His 
life was filled with deeds of imaginative 
kindness, and because he strove for 
social justice he is commemorated not 
only in South America but in the Blessed 
Martin Guild in New York and in the 
“Friendship Houses” all over America. 
Charlot’s splendid pictures are an ad- 
mirable accompaniment to the text. 
Grey Dawns and Red; the Story of 
Theophane Venard, Martyr in Indo- 
China by Marie Fischer (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.00) emphasizes Father Venard’s 
natural childhood, though even 


| then the story of a martyred priest made 


| him exclaim, 


|} Was 


“I, too, will go to Tong 
King and be a martyr.” He spoke truly, 
for it was in Tong King that, after a 
brave and happy life—for Father Venard 
always happy—he was beheaded, 


‘e 





ee 


| calmly singing hymns and psalms to the | 


| readers. 





last. Here is a very human hero with a 
youthful spirit that will appeal to young 
In Dominic Savio, Teenage 
Saint (Bruce, $2.75), Father Peter Lap- 
pin has written of a very young saint, 
a saint so human and so boyish that he 
is sure to interest boys and girls. Dominic 
became a pupil at Don Bosco’s School in 
Turin, and the book gives a fine portrait 
of the older saint who from the 
understood Dominic and his aspirations. 

Two books by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy 
which have special meaning in_ the 
Marian Year are in print again. Mary, 
My Mother, 


first | 





A Mary-Book for Little | 


Girls and Boys (Sheed and Ward, $1.75) | 


and Our Lady’s Feasts (Sheed and Ward, 
$2.00). Sister Mary Jean writes simply 
and very clearly and she understands 
children; even the youngest will com- 
prehend her explanation of the Immacu- 
late Conception in Mary, My Mother. 
The enchanting silhouettes which she 
has made to illustrate the book have the 


innocent gaiety of childhood. Our Lady’s ' 


Feasts is for the teen age. For each of 
Our Lady’s Mysteries this author-artist 
has provided a beautiful silhouette fol- 
lowed by a _ prose piece suggesting 
thoughts which help in the appreciation 
of the mystery and its application to 
the reader’s own needs. 
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THE LIBERACE MYSTERY 


(Continued from page 55) 


But certainly the greater percentage ot 
real gone Liberace fans is drawn from 
us ladies of more mature, interesting, 
and sophisticated years. 

A clue to this aspect of the Liberace 
mystery came recently in the mail of 
another Washington music critic who 
also attended the aforementioned Con- 
stitution Hall concert. An outraged fan 
wrote him, “You may not like his piano 
playing, but it’s not people like you 
who decide if someone’s a_ success!” 
(This is supposed to be news to a music 
critic?) “All J know is that he has a 
sparkling personality, a wonderful phy- 
sique, and a deep, genuine love for his 
mother!” 

Now, although Liberace’s personality 
has always seemed to me a bit on the 
frail side and his physique a bit too 
well-padded, I gladly concede point 
three. No one could deny that the man 
is fond of his mother. He speaks glow- 
ingly of her on his show; he proudly in- 
troduces her at whatever live concerts 
attends; he houses her in deluxe 
style; he even calls her “Mom.” 

To understand the crashing effect of 
all this on American Womanhood, you 
have to consider what has happened to 
Moms-in-general during the last few 
years. There was once a time when the 
mere mention of Mother was all it took 
to guarantee the success of a political 
speech. There was even a song that 
went, “They Call Them Angels in 
Heaven, but We Call Them Mothers on 
Farth!”” No more, though. ‘““Mom” and 
those attached to her have become 
fair game for any expert, real or self- 
styled, who cares to go out stalking. 
One can rarely pick up a popular-psy- 
chology-type magazine without finding 
an article entitled “Can You Be a Suc- 
cess In Spite of Your Mother?” (Or, in 
those slanted for women, “Can Your Son 
he a Suceess in Spite of You?”). Think 
what it has done to the morale of the 
middle-aged American mother, who has 
been knocking herself out trying to do 
a good job for over twenty years, to 
learn at this late date that she is really 
the latent cause of shingles! 

Is it any wonder, then, that she has 
blissfully nuzzled up to a toothsome 
public figure who will get right up 
there in front of a television camera 
and speak a kind word for his mother? 

Ideal son? Ideal husband? Ideal piano 
player? The evidence on all points is 
interesting but inconclusive. The real 
reason for Liberace’s hold on the female 
population will never be fully and com- 
pletely understood. Before that could 
happen, someone would have to have a 
full and complete understanding of the 
female population. And what a ridicu- 
lous idea that is. 


she 
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THE SISTERS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing, care of orphans and aged, domestic work in 
seminaries and episcopal residences, and the making of vestments amd altar breads. 
The Congregation enjoys the privilege of Perpetual Adoration. 
Applicants may enter the Preparatory School (high school) or the Postulate. 
For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 


4830 SALEM AVENUE DAYTON 6, OHIO 

















ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
are = inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 











THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This Order is dedicated to repara- 
tion by means of daily adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
cial Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30, 


| Minor Seminary, College and University students 





Write: 

Mother Mary Angela, F MSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

«Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y,. 


Sacred Heart Missionaries 
1854 — M.S.C. — 1954 


Join the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in their 
100th Anniversary Year to work at home or in 
foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 8th 
Graders and High School students apply for 


in order 

life. Write to: 

Reverend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the 8. H., Foundress 




















As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 


for Clerical Novitiate. Young men, 
may also join as Brothers. 


18 to 35, 


Write today to: 
Director of Vocations | ITANS, sent free. Write today: 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY | ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


Geneva 4, Illinois 1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 








invited to make a private retreat 
to consider a choice of 





see YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


As A As A 
PRIEST BROTHER 
You Will: You Will: 
Pray & Study Pray & Work 


in Seminary 
or Monastery, 


in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 


Be Ordained, ing Trades 
Preach Mis- to help with 
sions, Retreats Monastery 
As Missionary, supplies & 
Home or Abroad maintenance 





For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 








If you live in any state 


If you live in Ohio or 
east of Ohio. 


west of it. 

















Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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Give your Priest 


the 


L/FE-TIME 


CLERIC CAPE 


BY R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 


America’s Leading Clerical 
Apparel Makers .. . 


$6950 


© A quality cape of lustrous all- 
wool Melton 

® Collar of imported velvet 

® Heavy-duty braided Frog clos- 
ing at breast 

® Lining of Skinner Satin 


available in the following sizes . . . 


this Christmas! 


a Wonderful Gift 

















SMALL MEDIUM LARGE 
fits chests fits chests fits chests 
38-40 41-44 45-48 














OTHER GIFTS FOR THE PRIEST BY TOOMEY.. 


Cleric-Collar Shirtfronts from $ 5.75 CONFIRMATION 

Clerical Shirts from $ 6.60 GOWN 

Fine Hand made Birettas . from $ 9.50 CLERIC CAPE 
Cleric Cassocks . from $19.50 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR /drzew DEALER (RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSES) THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 















IF & WHEN You Move, 
Your Old AND New 


Please Remember to Send 
Address to THE SIGN 








PIARIST 


(Order of the 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 


The members of the Order make a special fourth 
Write for further 


PIARIST FATHERS 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


FATHERS 


Pious Schools) 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 
vow to educate youth. 


information to the 
P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











t God calling you to become a SROTHER 
in the ORDER OF  Sitsccrates his. natural 
SAINT BENEDICT? 


abilities to God in the 


warm aout of monas- 
tic family life. Brothers are the craftsmen of 
monastery: butcher, baker, machiniat, blacksmith. 


printer, farmer, as well as no specific trade 
—all have their ay in the pire by @ monastery. No 


information. Address 


RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, 955. 
New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, ‘Arkan’ 











CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
a HOSPITALLER 


| by embracing the 
| BROTHER. 


Write: Director of Vocations 


life of 


Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 


Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 





Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.8.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 


or 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
} formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 














UNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
interested boarding work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
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and in school 


YOUNG MEN, 16-30 
NEW DOMINICAN INSTITUTE 


Strengthened by the 
we take positions in secular Sear Gann, 


Unversity, work with the Newman Clu 

$:0n groups; also writing and Subtic 
Christ's life among unbelievers, 
Catholics in the public school and college 
| We invite the 
| college 


Dominican Institute, 


+ conduct = 
speakin 


correspondence of High School graduates, 
students and eraduates Write: 


c/o The Sign, Union City, N. J. 


Dominican life of prayer and study, 
High School and 


a the faith “OF 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





error, 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 3) 


The Lean Months 

The months between October and May 
are the best for school study of THE Sicy, 
I am sorry we missed the summer stories; 
for example, “The Mile of Corn,” “The Ex. 
communicated Madonna,” “Stage Fright,” 
and “Long-Distance Lover.” There was 


more appeal for young people in the sum- 
mer stories than in most of the stories that 
had appeared during the school year. 
Students also like articles which treat 
important people and important problems 
in a quite concrete style. Last year, my 
classes found “Sung Any Good Hymns 
Lately?” “Handicapped Workers Are Good 
Business,” and the “If War Comes’ series 
profitable and enjoyable. 
Any effort to concentrate 
youth appeal into the 


material with 
issues during the 


school months will receive our gratitude, 
SisteER M. CHRISTINA 
NAZARETH ACADEMY 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


Mental Health 


In view of the unanimity of thought ex- 
pressed in the letters concerning the Doctor 
Fleege article on mental health, and espe- 


cially since you've considered it warrants 
making reprints available, it seems highly 
important to point out a most serious 


With ten years of association with mental 
patients in the largest hospital in the state 
of New Jersey conducted solely for the care 


| of such persons, I nearly exploded in much 





the same fashion as pjvttured in the ill- 
advised illustration on 'page 45. 
lo make the negative statement that 


mental health is not a gift conveys an im- 


pression of ungratefulness to the Author 
of the gift of both physical and mental 
health. To make the positive statement 


that mental illness may be acquired or even 
the negative statement that continuing 
mental health is not automatic should not 
be open to much argument. 

Turning to the intention of 
Doctor Fleege, it is entirely plausible that 
just as certain diseases such as ulcers, dia- 


probable 


betes, or tuberculosis can trace their inci- 
dence to a disregard for certain known 
sources of such trouble, certain types of 


mental illness result from lack of applica- 
tion of certain principles of mental hygiene. 
On the other hand, if possession 
of mental health as we leave this world 
can in truth be looked upon as an achieve- 
ment in faithfully applying certain safe- 
guards, the original grant of such a_pos- 
session must still be looked upon as a gift. 
RussELt J. KINncaip 

GREYSTONE Park, N. J. 


Two Studies in Integrity 


I must protest against Doran Hurley’s 
statement in the review of my book, Two 
Studies in Integrity, which appeared in 


your September issue. Your reviewer—who, 
incidentally, spells Mahony’s name wrongly 
—accuses me of “too great resort to hack ai 
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| BEN EDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: ¥ 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 














“COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Portland, Maine 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
liberal Arts 





Teachers’ College 
Address the Dean 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 








Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 

















i Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 


Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 











ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, 
music, social activities. Moral and spiritual 
guidance. Complete sports program. For catalog 
and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 
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| delightful 


ticles 


in encyclopedias” in writing of 
Father Prout, a statement which is as dam- 
aging as it is grossly untrue. 

A great part of the work on Mahony 
was sifting and sorting a vast accumulation 
of inaccurate material, which I was able to 
do with the co-operation of a great many 
people in this country—mostly priests and 
librarians. 

I used no encyclopedia articles, because 
there are none worth using; such articles as 
I had reference to were certainly not hack 
work, but articles written just after his 
death by various distinguished people who 
knew him personally and which appeared 
in highly reputable English quarterlies and 
other papers at the time. I was also ex- 
tremely fortunate in having access to un- 
published letters and manuscripts, by the 
courtesy of Mr. O'Neill, the Chief of the 
National Library, Dublin... . 

I am also very well aware of the nature 
of Mahony’s ordination—and stated its na- 
ture in the book. And never for one mo- 
ment suggested that he was “ever under 
the threat of suspension.” In fact I made 
it quite clear that he was not and that he 
never deviated in loyalty to the Church, 
and as an ordained priest said his office 
daily. 

Finally, I don’t know why Two Studies 
in Integrity should be considered an “odd 
title.” Both men were possessed of pro- 
found integrity, each in his own way. There 
was nothing “raffish” about Father Prout 
in his London and Paris life. He was ec- 
centric, cantankerous, untidy, self-neglect- 
ful, he liked a bottle of claret, but he was 
not addicted to frivolity—except in his 
writings—let alone dissipation. 

In fairness to myself as his biographer 
and to the memory of Father Prout, I like 
to think you will print this letter. 

ETHEL MANNIN 


County GALWAY, IRELAND 


“The Lady and the Sun” 


\fter having read The Lady and the Sun, 
Elizabeth Dockman, I was attracted to 
your review last month of what I had 
judged to be a pleasant and delightful re- 
telling of the wonders of Fatima. Your re- 
view disappointed me. Its vague terminol- 
ogy and glittering generalities did not re- 
echo the sincere inspiration of this truly 
novel. Since when has Franz 
Werfel been the sole norm of Marian liter- 


by 


ature? And I would also like to know why 





an instrument of grace could not be “the 
working material for a novel.” 

lo me the children of Fatima and their 
Blessed Mother are more alive today be- 
cause of my reading of The Lady and the 
Sun. 

DARROW HARPER 

ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


“Twilight of the Dragon” 


I think your reviewer of Twilight of the 
Dragon (September, 1954) is unduly se 
vere. This book one where the atmos- 
phere, background, and narrative are all 
important, and the characters are intended 
to be of secondary interest. Why not clas- 
sify it as exciting, historical drama, and let 
it go at that? I am acquainted with a lady 


is 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 








Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 











Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 


lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


Miami, Florida 
Conducted by 


Dominican Sisters 


@ MASTER OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


in Education 


© Bachelor of Arts and Sciences 
in Art, Dietetics, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Medical Technology, Mu- 
sic, Pre-Medics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Physical Edu- 
cation, Nursing 


© Two-Year Terminal Course 


in Secretarial Science 
Address the Dean 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ne arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


Ladycliff College 7 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 


ORK 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited 7 the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
160-acre campus. 7lst year. 50 es 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box 8, Oakdale, L. 1.. 
N. Y. 


intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 














OUR LADY OF MERCY “ACADEMY 
































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Syosset, Long island, New Vork Rosemont, Remenneeie 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. a with Conducted by 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School Sisters of the Holy "ie, Jesus 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, ‘ae Neck, Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. _ screed ‘by & 
Accredi 
Conducted by: Association of American Universities 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
SETON HILL COLLEGE IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
: . 3.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity aie ro pre-medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
Degrees: * Bachelor of Arts Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
* Bachelor of Science in Home Boonemtes social and sports program. Dramatic and musical produc- 
and in ~ Education tions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
Bachelor of M units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. Con- 
the P.R.R. For an ok, address ducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
The Registrar. Box 23-8. Early application advised. Catalog. 
| Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 

















‘Saint Mary-of-the-Woods sr. man cones 


COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 








Young women live graciously, grow Resident and Day Dey College for Women 
spiritually, prepare for careers Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Campus waaiies of charm and friendliness since 1840. B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Fe et aie ce achat eimataerant | | Liberal Ars, Pre-Medics, Teacher raining 
ics, Son and i ‘secretarial, teaching. Extensive Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. Address Registrar 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 
Box 44 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


MARIAN COLLEGE SIENA HEIGHTS .Achax. 









































CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
se eo OS 3 
g. -pror ’ grees in 8, . 
tration, home-making, medical ho  ~al Modern Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and | ‘ng; Dramatics; Pre- Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; ee 
sports program. Catalog. Year Terminal ‘Course in Secretarial Work, Exception 
Marian College Beautiful Bulidings Interesting Campus Life 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana For Further Information Address the Dean 
—Marywood School— MORRIS SCHOOL 
For girls. High School for resident 14 . Ark 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- For a bn Pranciscen 
Rg ee a Se Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
Music, Art. eo, Home-Making. G : climate. Modern buildings including a large 
pale aud autuninn peel Geesion. gymnasium ond indoor, pool; private lake; et 
: major sports. ccredited Junior High wi 
2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 

















80 We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


| lute classic. It is exactly what I have been 





who was in China at the time, and she saiq 
the political situation, atmosphere, et, 
were marvelously well caught. 

JANET Harpiyy 
SALISBURY, CONN. 


Sunday Caddies 


“THE SIGN Post’s” advice to the fathe; 
of caddy (October, 1954)—“you may con 
scientiously permit your sons to caddy on 
Sunday’”—seems to fall short of Pope Pits 
XII’s plea for the ‘sanctification of Sunday 

The Holy Father, who is no blue nose 
called upon us Christians to make the sanc 
tification of Sunday a special effort of ours: 

“Sunday must become again the day of 
the Lord, the day of adoration, of glorifica 
tion of God, of the holy sacrifice, of prayer, 
of rest, of recollection and reflection, the 
day of happy reunion in the intimate circle 
of the family. . . . Help to give Sunda 
back to God, to Christ, to the Church, to 
peace, and to the happiness of families.” 

Compare the above advice to “The Sign 
Post's” negative counsel that caddying is 
permitted on the assumption that “a day 
on the golf course in no way interferes with 
the prior discharge of- your son’s religious 
duties and that it involves no exposure to 
influential bad example along the lines of | re 
blasphemy, profanity, intemperance, or "| | 

selec 


POR ES Se A \ oa 


*. 





like.” 

Risking the gunnery of golfers, may 1) you 
suggest that Sunday caddy boys are af , 
dispensable luxury. It wasn’t so long ago 
that golfers used to do their own caddying 


the 





Ep MARCINIAK, 
Epitor oF WORK] 200 
Cuicaco, ILL. mes 
Ww it] 
Evanston | li 
I have just completed the reading of your! Ma: 
| a su 


reply to “R.K., New York, N. Y.” in refer- 
ence to the Evanston Assembly. 
In my estimation your reply is an abso- | 


trying to tell my non-Catholic friends QO, 
but have been unable to do so in such F 
eloquent terms—straight-from-the-shoulder- 
no punches pulled—but with neighborly TI 
love, not hatred, with the hope that their 
paths will ultimately lead to Rome. Dey 
I enjoy your magazine immensely, par: 
ticularly the “Spiritual Thought for the 
Month.” ; 
AG., U.S. Nave 

ARLINGTON, VA. | 
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Old Folks’? Home . ; 
In the “Sign Post” of April 1954, it “ 4 





ee 


noted that you receive many inquiries re: 
garding a Catholic home for active old 
ladies. It may interest some to know that 
an institution conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy, Gabriels, New York, has recently 
been opened for the aged with accommoda: | 
tion for both sexes. ~ 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing: The Sister Superior, R.S.M., Sana¢ 
torium Gabriels, Gabriels, New York. 
MOTHER Mary JEANNE, R.S.M. 


MOTHER PROVINCIAL | 
SISTERS OF MERCY 
TARRYTOWN, NEW York i 
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selection of the borders and illustrations so that we may offer 


may 1} you a box of Christmas Cards exemplifying the true spirit of 
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dying The box contains eight stamped gold leaf cards. The ten 


nessages are simple and dignified and are further enhanced 


ie gold cards are beautifully illustrated in four colors. Thi 
f with color. 
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f your® Masters and new paintings by contemporary artists, giving you 
refer} a suitable card for everyone on your Christmas mailing list. 
| sn PRICE: $1.00 Per Box 
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THE PERFECT JOY OF 
ST. FRANCIS dy Felix 


Timmermans. The 


PIUS XII, Eugenio Pacel- 
li: POPE OF PEACE +) 
Oscar Halecki and J. 1 
Murray, Jr. A 


Pick the 
Three Books 


You Want 
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Pub. « $4 


THE GREATEST STORY THE SPRINGS OF Sl- 
EVER TOLD by Fulton LENCE +) Sister Mary 
Oursler. A reverent ft Gu 1 


bert. A 


hr 


h always. 


— ——CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT——-—- 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 12-S!, MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Send me at « nee the three books I have checked 
t ti wo Membership Gift Book: 

ion, and bill me only $1. 
for all three En- - 
> Family Readin 
, a review of the 

I will notify 
accept any se 
* price of only 

I y charge). The 
nd y may accept as few as 

r alternate books during tl 
nths, As a mem ber, I wil il re- 
300k with each f« 
ernates I accept 
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BERNADETTE AND THE GREATEST FAITH 
LOURDES by Michel de EVER KNOWN hy Fulton 
A ef 


Saint-Pierre. A ne ar Oo 
‘ | 


Lloyd C. 


immor 


THE ROBE /) 
ee The 
vi el 
-account of the  Armstrons he seey of Bkasce 

I { af as 
( to has | 


earth 


THE SILVER CHALICE FATIMA: Pilgrimage to LIFT UP YOUR HEART /y 
by Thomas wd Cost Peace by April Oursler Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
we g nov irmstrong G og eed PF. The author of “Peace of 
irmstrong, Jr. i Soul”’ 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The | anally Reading Ch All selections are 
f itter to det nstrate | printed and 
mu the be nd mo nj le t 
, uly 


at Reese By 


thi is new, complete, well- 

well-bound. And your 

00ks will be delivered to your door. 
Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions —saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club distributes an outstanding ‘‘Bo- 
nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of your 
family, let us introc came you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you can 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — fort 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
the coupon today. However, as this un- 
to purchase a book every month usual offer may be withdrawn at any 

may accept as few as four each year, time, we urge you to act af onc e! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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mily Reading (¢ 
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b beyond the 
r » books thems ives. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary 








